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Summer Session— 
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to teachers and directors who 
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experience by intensive train- 
ing in the essentials of dra- 
matic art; by making new 
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own professional problems. 
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University Credits 

Arrangements have been 
made with leading colleges 
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Summer Session students 
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receive credit towarda degree 
or special certificate. Write 
the General Manager for in- 
formation, catalog and com- 
plete details. 


Summer Session begins July 2nd. 
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PASADENA, CALIF. 
Gi_Mor Brown, Director 
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Apprentices will appear in pub- 
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UNIVERSITY 
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Students with satisfactory un- 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


Movie-Dollars — The Pulitzer 
Controversy Again—A Play 
As Evidence — Failures 


VER seven million of New 
York’s inhabitants did not go 
to the legitimate theatre on 
Memorial Day, for Dodsworth was the 
only play out of the score that are left 
of the season’s seven-score productions 
that sold out both its houses. Earlier 
than usual, and more firmly than usual, 
the New York season is declared closed 
and the only occupation left to dramatic 
critics and editors is to draw up the 
lists, figures and percentages that put 
the season in its place. As their con- 
tribution, the Times and Variety offer 
lists of the plays that have been sold for 
motion pictures, with the amounts paid 
for film rights, from both of which the 
following is compiled: 


Warner Brothers 
ee Pe $35,000 


Big Hearted Herbert....... Ca. 35,000 
Heat Lightning ............-. 20,000 
Bee, PS oa ss tn borseuas sas 10,000 
R.-K.-O. 

Wednesday’s Child ........ ca.$25,000 
By Your Leave............. Ca. 22,000 
A Hat, a Coat,a Glove........ 17,000 
anes eee ee Pere 
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5 yeas Very Little Theatre at Eu- 
gene, Oregon, netted $200 by a 
revival of East Lynne, and the presi- 
dent, Lance Hart, of the Department 
of Drawing and Painting of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, promptly drew up 
the plans above for building a new 


theatre. It is only fair, however, to 
say that the building fund has since 
been doubled by returns from other 
successful productions made by this 
unique organization of small-town 
editors, merchants, professors, store- 
managers and artisans. 


NEW opera school is a brave, 
and a necessary, undertaking in 
a country that has as little respect as 
America has for the real theatric and 
musical values of opera. De Paul Uni- 
versity, in Chicago, is sponsoring this 
new venture, with David Itkin as 
Director and Arthur C. Becker and 
Joan Arthur as his associates. Reinald 
Werrenrath is on the faculty. 
e 
HE Dramatists’ Guild has with- 


drawn its representative from the 
Legitimate Theatre Code Authority, 


65,000 a loss to real clarity and codperation. 
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4 HE Radio Rodeo, produced as a 
benefit for the Actors’ Dinner 
Club a few weeks ago, offers prizes, 
including scholarships at the Theatre 
in the Woods at Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine, (one of the oldest of summer 
theatres, under the direction of Harry 
and Cicely Irvine) and at the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse in New York 
(with twenty years of distinguished 
tradition), for the best answers to this 
question: ‘“‘Why should producers 
send companies on the road?” Thus 
they are putting it up to the theatre- 
minded young people who live out on 
the road to find prize-worthy answers 
to this perplexing question. 
i) 
N Vienna, in conjunction with the 
Max Reinhardt Seminar, a new 
Special-Schule fiir Szenische Kiinstler 
has been organized under the direc- 
tion of Alfred Roller, Oskar Strnad 
and Dr. Joseph Gregor. The course, 
a full year’s laboratory work, is in- 
tended to codrdinate the work of the 
stage designer with the work, already 
done in the Seminar, of the actor, di- 
rector and playwright. The place of 
the designer in the theatre, as it is 
outlined in the prospectus of the new 
studio school, is in amusing contrast 
with the situation in New York, de- 
fined by Morton Eustis this month. 
* 
¥ HE biggest bit of news out of 
the summer theatres is the an- 
nouncement that Maude Adams will 
appear at the Manhattan Theatre 
Colony, Ogunquit, Maine, in a pro- 
duction of Twelfth Night, made by 
Walter Hartwig. Miss Adams will 
play the part of Maria, and after ap- 
pearing at Ogunquit will go to the 
University of Maine, Bowdoin Col- 
lege, the University of New Hamp- 
shire, Dartmouth College, Smith Col- 
lege, and other New England theatres. 
8 
EORGE BERNARD SHAW’S 
Village Wooing, which had its 
world premiere at the Dallas Little 
Theatre, will appear for the first time 
in England at Tunbridge Wells, 
played by the Wells Repertory Players. 


Paramount 

Saslor, Beware! ..........005: $76,000 
Eee a re 57,500 

OF DRG SP ONCE... we cece: 37,500 
Murder at the Vanities..... Ca. 35,000 
The Pursuit of Happiness. ..ca. 32,000 
She Loves Me Not............ 60,000 
The Milky Way.............. 38,000 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

Fe errs $75,000 
No More Ladites........... Ca. 50,000 
SS | are 47,500 
The Shining Hour............ 47,500 
All Good Americans.......... 18,000 


These movie-dollars are Broadway’s 
final reward for success. The hope of 
duplicating them probably bears more 
of a share in the failure of a hundred 
other plays than most people would be 
willing to admit. You cannot head a 
play for the Paramount Studios and start 
it off on a theatre stage without at least a 
70 per cent danger of collapse. 


B* way of trying to avoid a repetition 
of this year’s controversy over the 
fact that the Pulitzer Drama Jury’s 
choice of Mary of Scotland was denied 
by the Advisory Board of Columbia 
University’s School of Journalism in 
favor of Men in White, President 
Nicholas Murray Butler has solved the 
problem of responsibility in the award 
of future Pulitzer prizes. In a public 
statement, he makes it clear that “here- 
after these juries will not be expected to 
make recommendations for the award of 
any prize, but rather to present an eligi- 
ble list of candidates for each prize, to- 
gether with a statement of the reasons 
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why the particular candidate is thought 
worthy of serious consideration.” It is 
to be hoped that President Butler will 
find men willing to do this job for Co- 
lumbia whose list, and whose reasons, 
will be worth respect. Actually it looks 
as if the value of the Pulitzer Prize in 
Drama had been reduced considerably 
by the methods of the award. 


LBERT BEIN’S Little Ol’ Boy, a 
tragedy of life in a boys’ reform 
school that won considerable favor when 
it was produced in New York two years 
ago, was pressed into service in Missouri 
recently as “corroboratory evidence” in 
a campaign for state legislation to pro- 
vide new buildings for reformatories. 
Costumes, equipment and even a re- 
formatory orchestra contributed by an 
enthusiastic superintendent in the neigh- 
borhood added to the effectiveness of the 
production at the University Workshop, 
and, it is to be hoped, induced the pas- 
sage of the necessary laws. 


ROADWAY note: The percentage 
of failure among all plays pro- 
duced during the course of the 1933-34 
season, a total of 71.7 per cent a month 
ago, stands, finally, at 77.2 per cent. 


N unofficial but well-verified re- 
port says that California has en- 
tered the growing ranks of festival- 
holders, with Max Reinhardt coming 
to inaugurate a five-year program by 
a production in September of Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream—played first 
in the neighborhood of Hollywood, 
and probably going to San Francisco, 
the festival season lasting a month. 
e 
N INETTE DE VALOIS is pro- 
ducing for the Ballet Club in 
London a new ballet called Bar aux 
Folies-Bergére, with designs by Wil- 
liam Chappell, to music by Chabrier. 
a 


F OR many years before the Nazi 
regime, travelers returning from 
Germany spoke of the overwhelming 
effect of the beautiful: speech choirs 
that were a feature of the German 
folk theatres and workers theatres. 
From two far separated sources comes 
word of new users of this power of 
group speech. Some of the workers 
theatres in New York use it for what 
they call mass recitation; and from 
Gordon Bottomley, author of The 
Acts of St. Peter, performed this year 
in the Church of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, comes this note: “The 
outstanding thing in the performance 
was the almost sensational success of 
the speech-chorus: it has silenced the 
critics who have been asserting its im- 
possibility.” 
a 

4 HE Hedgerow Theatre, Moylan 

Rose Valley, Pa., presents the 
premiere of Sherwood Anderson’s 
Winesburg, Ohio, made into a play 
by Mr. Anderson and Arthur Barton. 


























Preliminary sketch for University of lowa Theatre, George Horner and R. C. Sandberg, architects 
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COME OF AGE! 


By EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


N the democracy that is guided by the assumption that all men 
are born free, and are born equal, the strong man and the 
artist, who disdain the privileges of uniformity, are at a con- 

stant disadvantage. ‘The wise, the fleet, the skilful are hampered 
by a society that proudly spends its surplus to bolster up the weak, 
the halt, the dull so that the lowest among them may reach a level 
that is not too shameful. In education, in journalism, in labor, and 
above all in the arts, America—out of the kindness of her heart, 
out of faith in her millions—recognizes this low level as acceptable, 
if not desirable. She hastens to support the falling but lets strength 
soften for lack of opportunity. 

To build from the top down, to hang the whole structure of 
society from a strengthened strength above, seems, in a democ- 
racy, like a contradiction in terms. Yet that is the only form of 
social organization in which the arts thrive. For on its creative 
side great art is not uniform, is not democratic. It is the gift of 
the few to the many, of the far-visioned to the close-at-hand. The 
situation, bad as it is in painting and in music, seems worse in the 
theatre, not only because of the complexity of the art itself but 
because the audience shares with the artists the act of creation. 
The theatre of a democracy seems to be, therefore, constantly on 
the horns of a dilemma. Either the theatre artists fall back to the 
pace of the mass audience, in which case we get what America 
now has—‘show business” and shoddy motion pictures—or, un- 
democratically, one man at a time, an artist steps forward out of 
the ranks, going his way alone. But, by some instinctive need for 
fellowship, gradually he will join the few who are going his way, 
each adding to the other’s strength by companionship and difference 
and the inspiration of high example. And then—dquite suddenly 
it will seem to those who are not watching the years go by—a new 
theatre will appear, an artist’s theatre; and the masses will catch 
up with it and think it is they who have created it, and call it 
theirs; and it will be theirs; and democracy’s ends will be served. 
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Two 
ENGLISH 
PRODUCTIONS 


Osborne Robin- 
son’s painted deco- 
rative screen for 
The Rivals, as pro- 
duced by Robert 
Young at the 
Northampton 
Repertory [heatre, 
contrasts with 
Harold Heming- 
way’s stylized set- 
ting for Alfred 
Wolstencroft’s 
presentation of 
Evreinof’s Theatre 
of the Soul at W. 
J. Hardie’s Curtain 
Theatre, Rochdale. 








COME OF AGE! 


THEATRE ARTS has built up its audience from among the men 
and women all over the country who believe that such a theatre 
is, even now, in the making. On that theory, too, the National 
Theatre Conference works—to hold up the hands of the strongest 
man, the most creative artist, the freest teacher in every theatre 
field so that he may have a surplus of strength with which to help 
some less strong, or perhaps some younger, less experienced men 
in his neighborhood; knowing that they will, in turn, pass on what 
they learn to the long line of men behind them who are waiting 
for a helping hand. 

It was for the few best men in the few best Tributary Theatres, 
for the preservation of their integrity and freedom, and, more es- 
pecially, for the continued freedom of the younger men in the 
regions to which the theatre pioneers have dedicated long years of 
work, that the battle with the Code Authority was fought this 
winter. It was not only to make a few city playhouses with dis- 
tinguished records safe against democracy, but in support of in- 
dividual creative freedom for men like A. M. Drummond, ending 
twenty-five years of experiment for town and country theatres at 
Cornell; Alfred Arvold, illumining, with his dramatic vision, the 
whole agricultural life of the state of North Dakota; Frederick 
Koch, who has transformed folk playmaking in North Carolina 
from a phrase into a reality; and E. C. Mabie, who caps a long 
creative service by laying the corner-stone for a native theatre in 
Iowa. That battle was fought and won, but a new challenge was 
left behind—a challenge to the new theatres, not individually, but 
as a group. 

In one of the tensest meetings of the Code Authority, the Editor 
of THEATRE ARTS was invited to “express an opinion as to what 
should be done about the Little Theatres”, who were (humorously 
enough) presumed to be “taking the bread out of the mouths” of 
Broadway’s theatre business men and theatre labor. Leave them 
alone, was the answer; entirely alone for another five years, to work 
out their own salvation, to find the limits of their own creative 
strength, and to solidify their structures; to train their playwrights, 
actors and directors, and to educate their audiences, so that eventu- 
ally there may be an American National Theatre of which we may 
all be proud, and which, incidentally, may provide work for many 
thousands of workers’ hands that the trade theatre leaves idle today. 
The men and women at that code meeting were a worried, tumbled 
crowd, seemingly without a single thing in common except 
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struggle—certainly without a common love of the theatre. But 
everyone there was trying, sincerely, in his own narrow way, to 
help the special branch of the New York commercial theatre he 
represented—employer, artist, labor. There was only one man who 
did not seem troubled. He was gayly and meticulously groomed, 
looking a little, it must be said, like the fearsome cartoon of the 
capitalist with whom all readers of American journals are familiar. 
In the midst of the heated discussion, he turned, unexpectedly, to 
the Editor of THEATRE ARTS and asked, challenging: “Who does 
the Little Theatres’ trucking?” And his question may be said to 
have marked the beginning of a new era in the life of American 
Tributary Theatres. 

Good, bad, and indifferent; large, small, and very small, these 
theatres—tucked into the corners they had made for themselves in 
towns, villages, and cities; in schools, colleges, churches, and clubs— 
had been, up to that moment, single, individual, free, independent 
organizations. Even the National Theatre Conference, respecting the 
pride and the power of this individuality, aimed to do no more than 
to bind the leading theatres together for certain services which 
one needed and the other could render, for information, and for 
fellowship. But here, at a meeting of the Code Authority, an in- 
dustrial body with which none of the Tributary Theatres was con- 
cerned, which aimed to lay the foundations for a more businesslike, 
coéperative, and profitable American commercial theatre, the 
spokesman of the Teamsters’ Union, putting into words what many 
of the others felt, lumped all Tributary Theatres together. And 
the Editor of THEATRE ARTS was expected to be in easy possession 
of the most intimate facts concerning them. ‘Who does the Little 
Theatres’ trucking?” “The Teamster’s Union does it’, the Editor, 
thinking of one theatre, might have answered; or with equal truth, 
thinking of another, “The village truckman does it, proudly, before 
he hurries in to make up for the hero’s part; or the iceman, after 
hours; or the students themselves; or the banker, so that he and his 
chauffeur may be ready to set up and to shift scenery.” But the 
challenge was too unexpected. “I don’t know” seemed the right 
answer at the moment, although it was obvious, soon enough, that 
“T don’t know” would not serve for an answer much longer. 

The question when it comes again may not concern the same 
branch of theatre endeavor. It may not be “Who does their 
trucking?”, but who finances all of these theatres and theatre 
schools, and why? Who writes their plays? When playwrights 
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have spent their years and their talent to develop new American 
material, what Little Theatre directors will have the courage to 
produce them? And when directors are bold enough, what audi- 
ence will sit by to share the experiment? When the playwright, 
director, audience have together made a successful adventure in 
production, what neighboring theatre will take their work, and 
carry it on, in preference to going back to buy its wares from the 
great open market on Broadway? And if none will, or too few 
will, what then is all the pother for? 


Ten or fifteen years ago the thing of first importance in the newly 
emerging world of the non-commercial theatre was for a director to 
work out, to his own satisfaction and that of the group he served, 
the essential problem of the form of theatre with which he was 
connected. The essential problem of a community theatre, for 
example, was the responsibility of the theatre to the community, and, 
conversely, the rights of the people in a theatre which they had 
built. Should they have a voice in the choice of plays or of 
players? Should their authority and responsibility end with the 
choice of a director to represent them? Should they have the 
opportunity to perform in the theatre, to design, to direct? 
Should they, and to what extent, be responsible for the financial 
obligations incurred? 

For the head of a university theatre, or department of drama 
(there were few university theatres then), the essential problem 
was how to present to his board of elderly, or hard-boiled, trus- 
tees a reasonable and convincing argument for the new curriculum, 
staff and equipment necessary for the new field of theatre training, 
then how to get the right human material to work with, and, 
finally, how to make a place in the world-beyond-college for the 
graduates of the department. 

The artist who used his theatre—usually a deserted barn or 
church or bowling-alley—as a base for experiment in playwriting, 
direction or production, had quite another problem. How, doing 
as he pleased, was he to find an audience to follow him and to 
pay for increasing equipment and maintenance? How was his 
theatre to grow up? Or where was he to go if he grew up and 
the theatre did not? One could experiment in a barn, but the 
effort was not worth-while just to go on producing in a barn forever. 

Out of such individual, personal experiments came the more 
than seven hundred college departments that are giving courses 
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in drama today—many of them with their own well-equipped 
theatres; came the successful rural theatres and town theatres and 
city theatres that dot the country—and that are humming today 
with plans for new buildings or, more modestly, for acquiring 
new and more modern stages and equipment as soon as they can 
decently turn their backs on the depression. Out of these same 
experiments came, too, the thousands (literally thousands) of 
wrecks that foundered on the rocks of personal and business in- 
capacity, vain-glory, selfishness, lack of leadership, codperation, 
clarity. It was every man for himself in those days, and every 
theatre. It was stand alone or fall alone and there is no record 
more astonishing than that of the theatres that have begun and 
quickly ended their careers—unless, perhaps, it is the record of the 
men and the theatres that have survived. 

Today there is no longer any excuse for a theatre to “start 
blind”. The essential problems of organization, equipment and 
maintenance under varying conditions have been worked out. 
And while there are still a hundred easy roads to failure there is, 
for almost every kind of community, a right way to begin. 

But there is no longer a way to go far alone. Seven hundred 
colleges and almost as many technical schools, with competition 
sharp between them, are turning back into American communities 
each year a new host of theatre workers—more or less trained, and 
all eager for participation—and a great new audience. They 
demand something more of a new theatre—even of one just be- 
ginning—than a hole in the wall, half a dozen willing hands, one 
willing head, a velvet drape, a baby-spot and a one-act play. They 
want skill, experience, variety, a certain standard of production 
and a fair hope of stability. All of this means an active associa- 
tion and exchange with other theatres in the field—knowing what 
has been done, what can be done, how, and at what cost. That is 
all fairly simple. 

But this new audience wants something that is far more im- 
portant fundamentally; that concerns the life of the theatre. It 
wants good plays and is usually willing to do anything in the 
world to get them except one absolutely indispensable thing. It 
heaps scorn on the Broadway tradition and boasts that Oklahoma 
and Illinois, Ohio and Kansas will not take New York dictation; 
and then, a hundred times over, it buys any warmed-over Broad- 
way product that is available and refuses to share in the experi- 
ments of a new generation of playwrights who are trying to work 
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Persephone, ‘“‘a ballet in three tableaux’ at Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
and Kykunkor, a native African opera given in New York, offer vivid contrast 
in dance forms. The latter is a ritualistic dance drama by Asadata Dafora 
Horton, a native West African like many of the cast. The modern Persephone 
is the work of Earl Wild and George Youngling, choreography by Cecil Kitkat. 
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out in their own way a method for handling, dramatically and 
freshly, their own regional material. Not even once or twice 
during a season are they willing to risk the price of a ticket to 
watch a new work with critical interest. And so the young play- 
wrights still go hurrying off to Broadway so that—five or ten years 
hence—they may come back to their own home states, the expert 
authors of successful plays perhaps, but with their personal quality 
rubbed down to a conventional Broadway surface. That is the 
audience problem that young directors are facing today. When it 
is solved, we may be said to have laid the foundations for a Na- 
tional Theatre, but not until then. 

That is, too, what gives national importance to what is hap- 
pening today at the University of Iowa where, under the direction 
of Edward C. Mabie, a new university theatre is about to begin 
construction. This new theatre will be built in several sections, 
the largest, for all of a university theatre’s general uses; the second, 
providing workshops and classrooms for stage design and produc- 
tion; the third, a studio theatre for the course in playwriting. 
But besides all this there will be a fourth section, a practising, 
producing workshop for playwrights who have—either in produc- 
tion or in publication—already demonstrated their ability to create 
worth-while plays, using regional material, that is, material that 
concerns the life and the people of Iowa, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
and the Dakota country. The men will come by invitation, giving 
them such an opportunity as American theatre artists have hunted 
for in vain during the years after their student days are done, 
when they are trying to work out an artistic maturity. 

America is full of richly endowed schools for eager students 
of music, painting and the other arts, but nobody concerned with 
them seems to care that there is no place in American city life 
ready to develop and to make use of their maturing talents. The 
men who work in Iowa will not need to keep one eye turned to 
Broadway hereafter. They can grow to full stature, work, live, 
and die west of the Mississippi, if they choose. Ten years from 
now, what the New York theatre wants of Iowa it must go to 
Iowa to buy, and that is as it should be. Moreover, these various 
theatres that are to form part of the one Iowa theatre unit, built 
in a lovely park and facing the Iowa River, are eventually to be 
supplemented by two reconstructions, one a small Greek Theatre 
and one an Elizabethan Theatre. So that it will be possible, as 
Mr. Mabie says, to pay homage in this modern theatre to the 
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past. And, again, the various units are being planned carefully in 
varying scales of size and price so that any small community 
throughout the state and the region can see in active work a theatre 
unit of a size to suit its Own community need and community 


purse. 


In Iowa, in other words, they are beginning to build their 


theatre life from the stronger man down. 


PLAYS AND REPERTORIES 
The Tributary Theatre 


repertories of the year are richer 
than usual. There is greater variety, 
a higher general level, and more new plays 
—in spite of the fact that a considerable 
number of theatres, in an attempt to play 
safe under the depression, have fallen out 
of the progressive line. Leaving out of 
consideration such a special case as the 
Yale University Theatre, which specializes 
in new plays, there have been many first 
productions of American plays which 
promise well, such as: Dallas Little Thea- 
tre, Roam Though I May, by John W. 
Rogers; the Koshares, New Mexico, 
George Middleton’s Hiss/ Boom!/! Blah!!! 
. .. University of Idaho, The Strategy of 
Grandma Gates, a comedy by George M. 
Savage. . .State Teachers College, Chico, 
California, Morning Hate, by Elene 
Wilbur of Palo Alto. . .Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Love Is 
Not Important, by Rosemary Casey. . . 
University of Minnesota, God, By Proxy, 
by Alice Prendergast. . .Los Angeles 
Junior College Little Theatre, Adam 
Killed His Son, a drama of German pro- 
vincial life by Bernard Rosenhouse. . . 
University of Louisville, Garden of Mem- 
ories, by Fred Karem. . .Kalamazoo Civic 
Players, Goose-Feather Bed, by Vera Lay 
Schorer. . .The Junior Service League of 
North Carolina, Itching Heel, by John 
W. Parker. . .Birmingham Little Thea- 
tre, Prelude to Life, by John McGee. . . 
Ithaca College, Ithaca, New York, Red 
Harvest, a war play by Walter Charles 
Roberts. . .University of South Dakota, 


Presumptive Death of Mr. Blarney, by 
J. E. Dunn. 

The Bristol Drama Club of England 
made first productions of Opportunity, by 
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R. J. MacGregor, and This Was a Man, 
by Ross Hutchinson. . .The Little Thea- 
tre of Swansea, England, under the di- 
rection of Thomas Taig, had a fine reper- 
tory: Sierra’s Kingdom of God, Rodney 
Ackland’s Strange Orchestra, Congreve’s 
Way of the World, Sophocles’ Electra, 
J. J. Bernard’s Martine, Shakespeare’s 
Richard the Second, Pitt’s Sweeney Todd. 
Added to these, Way of the World was 
presented twice in competitive festivals 
and secured first place on both occasions. 
And Clifford Bax’s Up Stream was played 
ten times on a tour through neighboring 
towns. 

The Dublin Gate Theatre, Hilton 
Edwards Director, offered two items of 
particular interest in a strong program 
—a dramatization of Emily Bronté’s 
Wuthering Heights, made by Donald 
Stauffer and Ria Mooney, and Storm 
Song, a new play by Denis Johnston, 
author of The Moon in the Yellow River 
. . -Talladega College, Alabama, which 
claims to lead all Negro colleges in the 
development of work in drama, has for 
its Workshop motto, “We take what we 
have and make what we want”—a con- 
siderable job in creating within a most 
limited budget. Results have included 
Fashion, Adam and Eva, Madame But- 
terfly, The No "Count Boy, Trifles, The 
Boor, The Lost Silk Hat. . .The Uni- 
versity of Hawaii continues its policy of 
offering plays by Hawaiian, Caucasian, 
Japanese and Chinese authors. Among 
this year’s productions were: He Who 
Gets Slapped, Son of Chao, adapted from 
a hundred-year-old Chinese drama, and 
Yaji-Kita Oshu, a slapstick comedy from 
an ancient Japanese classic, Hizakurige. 








FROM THE AMERICAN SCENE 


A PORTFOLIO OF PLAYS 





The Cherokee Night, presented by the 
Boar’s Head of Syracuse University 
under Sawyer Falk’s direction, 








LittLe Ow’ Boy UNIVERSITY OF Missourt WorKSHOP . 
BY ALBERT BEIN DONOVAN RHYNSBURGER, DIRECTOR 
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ANDREW JACKSON SOUTHERN OREGON NorMAL SCHOOL 
BY ANGus L. BowMER Ancus L. BowMer, DIRECTOR 








George Middleton’s play of our time, Hiss! Boom!! Blah!!!, given its world 
premiere by the Koshares of New Mexico, under the direction of Lester Raines, 
is seen here in the dress rehearsal. The stage was divided into three sections. 
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CRIME AND PUNISHMENT, Propucep By GASTON Baty IN LONDON 





THE ENGLISH SCENE 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


A FTER seeing four American plays on the London stage within 


a week—none of them with any pretensions to be works 

of art, but all of them meant to be taken seriously in their 
way—one can understand why the American output in the trade 
theatre is so favorably compared with our own. Favorably com- 
pared, that is to say, in the private conversation of theatre people. 
The newspaper men say little about it, and the playgoing public 
doesn’t mind. London in fact is rather proud of its new theatrical 
internationalism, and does not want to follow the policy of exclu- 
sion, actual or implied, that is paralysing the stage in most other 
European capitals. The American playwright is one of our many 
guests—and the trade theatre is interested in him because he clearly 
feels the impulse to write, an impulse that is rather notably lacking 
in our Own present generation of dramatists. 

I know of nobody on this side (with the possible exception of 
Noel Coward, its producer) who could have written S. N. Behr- 
man’s Biography, in which Ina Claire appears. The exception is 
significant. Noel Coward has no possible motive for going into 
theatrical production besides that of producing plays he likes. 
Biography is clearly one of them. It is modern enough. It is 
strongly and subtly characterized—the actuality of the people in it 
is remarkable. The writing is skilful and sometimes witty, though 
clever lines for their own sake are rather sedulously avoided by the 
dramatist, and the wit of character and situation is preferred. The 
plot is commonplace but it works. There is plenty of suspense. We 
are interested to the end in learning what will happen to this 
woman who has contracted to narrate her personal history in a 
book, and what will be the reaction of the men who have formed 
most of that history. Further, the play is convincingly directed 
and its modern setting gives pleasure to the eye. And with a gifted 
actress making a personal success in the part, what more can the 
playgoer ask? 

The only real criticism is fundamental. Biography might have 
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been written by Somerset Maugham in the early 1920’s, in the 
time, say, of The Circle. With all its outward appearance of today 
it belongs (like Noel Coward’s own plays of modern life) to the 
end of a period that began with Ghosts and A Doll’s House and 
went on through The Voysey Inheritance (just revived at Sadler’s 
Wells) to Galsworthy. And the knowledge that the author and the 
characters belong to the New World underlines the elderly quality. 
The naturalism which came late to the American stage, much later 
than to the English, goes on impelling writers to produce new 
works of an obvious antiquity for the rest of the world. That mat- 
ters little to the trade theatre, which is quite satisfied with yester- 
day’s impulses and went on thinking in terms of Sardou until Ibsen 
was dead and buried. There is no reason why American writers of 
plays as good as Biography should not completely dominate the 
stage of Shaftesbury Avenue in the near future—especially when 
they can offer screen material ready-made or readily adaptable. 


Elmer Rice’s Counsellor-at-Law is equally successful here, 
thanks to the abounding vitality and sure pace with which Hugh 
Miller sweeps it along. I happened to put this piece to the test 
of standing through it, and found the seated audience as absorbing 
a spectacle as the play, which they took frankly as racial melo- 
drama. Incidentally the director proved that an English cast can 
handle the most American of material if the right spirit is there. 
Most of the players were of the Birmingham Repertory company 
and had appeared last year in Once in a Lifetime, which they 
handled as convincingly. 

But for some reason the wrong spirit was there in The Dark 
Tower, by George S. Kaufman and Alexander Woollcott, which 
was anglicized so clumsily that the intention of these authors (pos- 
sibly satire on the crook play in general) became obscure. I 
should decline to believe that either of them meant their dark 
tower seriously. Basil Sydney was the only artist to come out of 
this gloomy business with credit. And by the time I saw She Loves 
Me Not, a piece with an American cast headed by Vera Marsh, 
the audience had decided against this queer medley of humor, noise 
and sentiment and declined to respond to any of them. The lavish 
display of machinery, including multiple stages, had something to 
do with this distaste. Fragmentary scenes in little pictures on 
varied stage levels do not appeal to the talkie audience, which is 
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also the audience of She Loves Me Not. They are not to be im- 
posed on by theatre mechanics used merely for film effect. 

It is quite otherwise when the mechanics are simply and beauti- 
fully employed, as they are in Gaston Baty’s adaptation of Dos- 
toievsky’s Crime et Chdatiment, brought to London from the 
Théatre Montparnasse, where it has been playing for over a year. 
This remarkable piece of work is really a development, made pos- 
sible by advances of construction and lighting, from the experiment 
many years ago of producing Les Fréres Karamazov with a reader 
of passages from the novel as accompaniment. There is no reader 
in Gaston Baty’s production, but neither is there a playwright in 
the ordinary sense to stand between the original teller of the tale 
and the listener. And although the random scenes are dramatic 
enough in their happenings, they are never made effective by such a 
device as a “good curtain”. Indeed one seldom notices the pres- 
ence of a curtain at all. These are negative virtues, but the posi- 
tive impression made by the play is that of the utmost fidelity to 
the intention of a great mind. Is it possible to dramatize all good 
novels in this way? Probably not. Only the greatest of them can 
walk the stage in such majestic simplicity. 

And Baty, who is a theatre man if ever there was one, refutes 
completely the notion that theatre men must needs be enemies of 
authorship. It is true that as producers they may be impatient of 
slavishly following the text of playwrights, but some of them, 
handling a work of the highest imagination like Dostoievsky’s, can 
show us an integrity equal to the writer’s own. There are twenty 
scenes in this version of the novel, and I think each of them con- 
trives to satisfy the eye, and yet by avoidance of detail to concen- 
trate a breathless attention on the players, who themselves form the 
dramatic picture. There is little attempt at formal groupings, such 
as the Compagnie des Quinze have shown us in other invocations 
of the spirit of dramatic simplicity. The people come and go and 
walk their little stage of the moment very much as they would in a 
large-scale well-directed melodrama. (So firmly resolved is Baty 
to let Dostoievsky speak in every line of movement.) The distinc- 
tion they acquire from the first is lent them by a selfless unity of 
purpose, in which all members of the company seem to share. 

The actual construction used by Baty, who is stage architect as 
well as director, deserves to be studied in detail. An inner pro- 
scenium forms the framework, and the inner stage, raised by two 
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steps above the level of the foreground, serves for interior scenes 
with a number of characters, and also (with some modifications of 
background) for exterior scenes on the larger scale. Street scenes 
of a brief character are played down stage as usual, with a drop 
curtain. The multiple construction begins some distance back, and 
consists of an extraordinarily effective staircase on the spectator’s 
right, leading up on the first floor to the apartment where Raskol- 
nikov committed his crime, and of a room to the left where he is 
seen at home. By the use of drop curtains and flats covering these 
two solid constructions, an astonishing variety of convincing pic- 
tures is presented, and the changes are practically instantaneous. 
Side lighting is very beautifully used. 

No one would suggest that this multiple-stage narrative type of 
play represents the answer of theatre to film, although in fact a 
production like Gaston Baty’s must appeal strongly to admirers of 
Réné Clair and the modern Russian directors. It happens only to 
be the best Crime and Punishment drama of the long series that 
have been based on the masterpiece, and it owes part of its suc- 
cess to an absolute refusal of its players to use the common sort of 
screen technique. I should say the distinguishing quality of Lucien 
Nat’s performance (as Raskolnikov) is awareness of his own tor- 
tured spirit and unawareness to all appearance that any one except 
himself is looking into its depths. The Baty troupe should visit 
New York; their work is positive and important without being 
revolutionary. 


Touch Wood, by C. L. Anthony, at the Haymarket, is a woman’s 
play more gravely intentioned than the light-comedy title suggests, 
and emotionally more ambitious. Three women in it are well 
drawn as characters and sensitively played by Flora Robson, Marie 
Ney and Dorothy Hyson; the men are mostly character sketches. 
An embarrassing chorus of children tends sometimes to confuse the 
main theme, which is frustration. The play has been called a suc- 
cessful attempt to rewrite Ibsen or Tchekov in popular terms; but 
the commonplace of character on the male side puts the task 
beyond the actor’s powers at any rate. Shrewd lines are plentiful, 
the character-acting is up to the standard of the theatre, and the 
décor is of the necessary flagrant realism. 
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SCENE DESIGNING AS A 
BUSINESS 


By MORTON EUSTIS 


HEN the curtain fell on the New York premiere of 

\ N A Man Who Married a Dumb Wife in 1915, only a 

few people in the audience suspected that they had just 
witnessed a production destined to be spoken of as a landmark in 
the development of the American stage. Anatole France’s comedy, 
presented by Granville-Barker, was an entertaining and delightful 
satire; a more than pleasant curtain-raiser. But an adaptation of a 
French play, no matter how excellently staged by an English play- 
wright-producer, could hardly be considered an American theatre 
classic. And the fact that a young American named Jones, not 
long out of Harvard, had, so the program said, “designed the 
scenery and costumes” could not well be expected to alter this fact. 
Scenery and costumes were all very well in their place. The stuff 
that real theatre was made of, however, was not canvas or paint, 
silks or cottons, but a good play and good acting. Better still, a 
great play and great acting! 

That was 1915. Today, as then, a good play and good acting 
remain the essence of real theatre. But the canvas and paint, the 
silks and cottons in which 4 Man Who Married a Dumb Wife 
was set and costumed by Robert Edmond Jones ushered in a 
renaissance in American scene designing which was to elevate the 
designer from the role of a hack to that of a creative artist; to 
make his contribution vital to the integration of a production; and 
to bring about in no indirect fashion a larger theatrical renaissance. 
Craig, Appia, Copeau, the artists of the Moscow Art Theatre and 
the Russian Ballet, and, nearer home, Joseph Urban (from 
Vienna), designing for the Boston Opera Company, had already 
led the way in what came to be called the “New Movement”. It 
remained for Jones and his distinguished contemporaries, with 
their talent, background, and enthusiasm for the best in the theatre, 
to refresh American design, inspire the managers with whom they 
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were associated to produce plays worthy of fine settings, and even 
to influence dramatists to write plays which could only be properly 
interpreted with imaginative scenery and lighting. 

To measure the full extent of the revolution in stage design, it is 
necessary to look back about twenty years when the designer, as we 
know him, did not exist. Settings then consisted of wings, borders 
and elaborate backdrops painted in perspective. They were the 
work of professional scene painters, trained in classical and period 
design, many of whom were excellent craftsmen; some, artists who 
had achieved recognition in other fields. But their settings were 
theatrically ineffective because their conception of the function of 
scenery belonged to an older theatre. To the modern designer, 
paint was but one medium. He worked with space, form, and 
especially with light to interpret the mood of a play, discarding 
elaborate painted effects for plastic or architectural backgrounds, 
unit sets, projections and atmospheric lighting. 


The scene painters, at that time, were grouped in a single union, 
the United Scenic Artists of America. In 1918, through a charter 
issued by the Brotherhood of Painters, this union became affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. Local 829 of the United 
Scenic Artists (having jurisdiction over New York and the eastern 
states) became in the next few years the center of a storm that 
raged over the new school of design. The old-school scenic painters 
were hostile to the methods and theories of the younger men—per- 
haps fearful that simpler design would jeopardize their livelihood 
although making more work for the carpenters and electricians— 
and claimed that the new designs were grotesque libels of a glori- 
ous art. The new designers, in turn, maintained that painters nur- 
tured in the old style could not understand, much less do justice 
to, their designs, and so either painted the sets themselves or found 
some young scene painter enthusiastic about working for them. 

When the union voted, in 1923, to allow its members to work 
only from designs submitted by fellow members, the situation came 
to a head. This was the equivalent of forcing all designers to join 
the union or cease designing. The designers who had originally 
been scene painters were thoroughly pleased at this move. Not so 
the younger men. They were artists and saw no reason why they 
should be hampered by labor regulations. They did not want to be- 
come members of any union unless it was their own association. 
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They foresaw many of the complications which might (and did) 
ensue. A meeting was held to protest the union’s decision. But, 
as so often happens in the theatre, the designers could not agree 
among themselves, could not present a united front of opposition. 
The meeting broke up in disagreement, and the designers soon 
were signing union membership blanks on the dotted line. 

The majority of designers, without question, did not want to be- 
come affiliated with organized labor in an association in which 
they, the artist group, were far outnumbered by the artisans. (Local 
829 now has about 370 members, 50 or 60 of whom are designers; 
the rest scene painters or studio operators.) At the same time, it is 
a fact that the union did (and does) offer the designer services of 
great value. Before he became a member the designer had no pro- 
tection whatever against an unscrupulous manager—except his own 
comparatively negligible ability to drive a bargain. There was 
no standard contract or minimum fee. The manager agreed to pay 
the designer whatever he thought fit and the designer did his best 
to collect the cash when and where he could. The union provided 
a standard “official contract” for the designer which every manager 
was obliged to sign, and fixed a minimum of $250 a set as the de- 
signer’s fee for a play and $100 a scene for a musical show. 

In this contract the manager agrees, among other things, to pay 
the designer a designated sum (not less than the minimum) in 
three instalments: one-third upon signing the contract; one-third 
midway between the date of signing and the play’s opening; and 
the final third on the opening day. He also binds himself to pay 
the designer “out-of-pocket expenses” for hotel and traveling ex- 
penses in connection with out-of-town tryouts or openings; to supply 
him with three heads of departments one week before the opening 
night; to give the designer credit on the program directly under the 
name of the director, author, or production; and he agrees not to 
alter settings and costumes after the opening without the designer’s 
consent. If a corporation is producing, there is a clause on the 
back of the contract which renders one of its members liable for 
payment, though sometimes designers neglect to have this signed. 

The designer, on his part, agrees to supply adequate working 
drawings or scale models for the carpenter, and color schemes or 
sketches for the painter; he undertakes to design, select, or approve 
properties, including drapes and furniture; to design (at his or the 
manager’s discretion) or select the costumes; to supervise the build- 
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ing and painting of sets, the making of props and costumes, and to 
solicit three estimates for the same to the manager; to attend the 
out-of-town opening and the dress rehearsals; to plot the lighting 
and specify lighting equipment, and to conduct the scenic and 
lighting rehearsals. 

Whatever loopholes there may be in the contract (and many re- 
sult from the designer’s own carelessness or negligence), the de- 
signer is unquestionably better off with the contract than without. 
How much he stood in need of it is amply illustrated by the fact 
that even with its manifold protections and its clearly stated re- 
quirements as to payment of fees, practically every designer in 
town is owed his last “third” by one or more managements. The 
union does its best to collect these arrears whenever they are re- 
ported and tries to prevent its members from working for managers 
in default. But too often the designer fails to report them, either 
because he has already anticipated them by charging a high fee for 
the first two payments or because he does not wish to get in the 
manager’s bad graces. The union also is powerless to prevent a 
designer from agreeing tacitly with the manager to accept less 
than the minimum, as is said frequently to occur. In general, how- 
ever, the designers are more than grateful for the contract. What 
most of them still resent about the union is the fact that, even now, 
friction and jealousy exist between them and the old-school men; 
and that, being steadily outnumbered by the painters and studio 
operators, they are practically unable to influence union rules or 
regulations. Most of them also—which brings up the most con- 
troversial point about the union—think it should be easier than it 
is for young designers to become union members. 


After the first group of designers had been taken into the union, 
a written and oral examination was prepared and a high initiation 
fee imposed on new applicants for membership—both for painters 
and designers. Both the examination and the initiation fee became 
increasingly stiff (in the last few years the fee has been $500) until 
in recent years talented young designers, emerging by the score 
from dramatic schools and Little Theatres, find it practically im- 
possible to gain entrance to the union they must join if they are to 
practice professionally. (Last year only one member was ad- 
mitted; the year before, only four; this year, so far, none.) 

Young scene designers claim, as a result, that the United Scenic 
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Artists is a closed union which denies most of them even the right 
of finding out to their own satisfaction whether they are competent 
or not—a privilege accorded any other artist. In addition, some of 
them claim that the examination contains material irrelevant to 
modern stage design and based on antiquated premises; and a few 
voice the complaint that, after a long period of waiting, they were 
given inadequate notification of the date on which the examination 
(held once a year) was to take place. 

The union, on the other hand, claims that the high fee and the 
difficult examination are absolutely necessary to prevent an already 
crowded field from being completely cluttered with incompetent 
designers, and to maintain a standard of excellence in theatre de- 
sign. The point of view of the designers already in the union lies 
between these two. They admit that the field is overcrowded; 
they admit the right of a labor union to guard the opportunities 
for employment among its members; but almost all of them would 
prefer that any designer, or at least any who had a definite offer of 
work from a manager, should have the same opportunity to enter 
the union that an actor has through its labor union, Actors’ Equity. 
Moreover, while they agree with the union leaders who say that 
most of the training received in amateur theatres or universities is 
grossly insufficient for the demands of the professional theatre, they 
say that there are a few theatres and universities that offer training 
as good as a young man can get in a professional apprenticeship— 
or better—and that it needs only the fresh approach of half a dozen 
such young and trained talents each year to keep the art alive 
and vigorous. 

When young men apply today for membership they are told they 
are aiming to enter an overcrowded field in which even established 
designers can barely make a living; that the chances are they will 
remain steadily unemployed, as has the one designer admitted 
last year; that a designer must have an enormous knowledge not 
only of drawing, but of carpentry, lighting, the history of art and 
the theatre. If the applicant is still anxious to join, he is told he 
will be notified when the next examination will be held, and that 
if he fails once, as most candidates do, he can take the test again 
as often as he wishes. 

The applicant may not believe the union’s bitter truths, concluding 
that for selfish reasons it is blackening the profession he has elected 
to follow. In this belief he will be quite wrong, as every established 
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designer will tell him. The scene designer has one of the hardest 
and most discouraging roads in the theatre to travel. Success, when 
and if it does come, brings no glittering financial reward. The 
average designer gets little more than the union’s minimums of $250 
a set for a play and $100 a scene for musicals. High as these figures 
may seem (and the scene painter group in the union is said to con- 
sider them excessive) they are small enough when used to pay rent 
and overhead for a studio, for materials, and (unless the show is 
extremely simple) for an assistant—as well as for a thousand and one 
expenses incidental to a production. 

Nor is the fact that a designer may do one show any assurance that 
he will do more than one in that year, or even one the next year. 
In time, if he is lucky and becomes a popular first-class designer 
(and. there are never more than a few such) he may receive $750 
for a one-set show, or from $1000 to $2500 for more elaborate pro- 
ductions. Jones today is said to receive from $2000 to $2500 for a 
large production and not less than $1000 for other plays. Albert 
Johnson received about $2500 for 4s Thousands Cheer and approxi- 
mately the same for some of his earlier designs for musicals. For The 
Criminal Code, which started him on his unusually successful career, 
however, he received a fraction of this amount, and he only estab- 
lished himself on his present plane by being aggressively determined 
as well as extremely talented. Jo Mielziner, with almost a dozen 
shows to his credit this year, has probably grossed an income of at 
least $12,000—possibly as high as $18,000 or $20,000. Such returns, 
however, are very exceptional and the designer who makes from 
$5000 to $8000 in one year can consider himself one of the top-rank- 
ing scenic artists. There is always a next year, too, which often tells 
a different story. One well-known designer made almost $20,000 
in one hectic season (and practically sustained a nervous breakdown 
from overwork as a result) and did not have a single contract the 
year following. Another, who is certainly one of the most talented 
designers, confesses that he never made more than $6000 from de- 
signing in any one year, and often not so much. Less than half of the 
fifty or more registered designers have ever earned good incomes 
even in their good years or made the barest steady living in the 
theatre. Even those few at the top who do earn high sums have had 
to turn to fields other than the theatre to make ends meet. Johnson, 
even with his high fees, has had to work for the movies, where the 
cost of materials, etc., is paid by the studio. Norman Bel Geddes 
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has turned to industrial art. Jones is now experimenting with color in 
California. Lee Simonson, in addition to his work as a designer, 
is a director of the Theatre Guild. Donald Oenslager teaches on the 
side. Cleon Throckmorton contracts to build scenery as well as 
design it. 

To get any work, when he is not in demand, a designer often has 
to lower his fees—a practice which makes the trade doubly pre- 
carious for his fellow designers—and some designers are reputed, 
strictly against union rules, to accept, on an oral agreement with 
the manager, lower fees than the minimums prescribed. As a re- 
sult, the union’s minimums have in recent years come more and more 
to be maximums. As one first-rate designer put it: “Scene design- 
ing tsn’t a business. It’s a most unfortunate occupation!” 

Certainly the union does not exaggerate the gravity of the situa- 
tion. It may be unsound in some of its practices. That is open to 
argument. Perhaps designers should be as free to flock to Broad- 
way as playwrights or actors. But only a young artist, full of 
determination, hard-boiled enough to rise above discouragement, 
grafting, petty jealousies and chiseling practices (even resorted to 
by his co-designers) can hope to find work. Even then he cannot 
expect much financial reward. If nothing will dissuade him, he 
will almost surely pass the examination sooner or later. If, then, 
he is still unshaken in his determination, he may eventually suc- 
ceed—if he knows his theatre, its people and ways, and has enough 
talent and capacity for work. But thanks to the same men who 
made scene designing the difficult art and craft which it is today, 
his is no easy task—union or no union. And the union regulations 
of Local 829, whatever their good or bad points, have certainly 
prevented many a young man, totally unfitted for such an arduous 
and disappointing career, from wasting too much time and money 
finding out what it was all about. 
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DRAMA IN COLLEGES 


By A. M. DRUMMOND 


N the January 1926 Scribner’s, the president of The Carnegie 
Corporation presented a searching diagnosis and prognosis 
of the college dramatic revival under the title “Playboys 
of the College World”. As possible causes of the “boom” in dra- 
matics observers had suggested to Mr. Keppel “the current cult 
for selling one’s personality”, and an apparent “absorption of the 
students in questions dealing with the emotional relations between 
the sexes” which might cause them “to turn to the stage . . . for 
further enlightenment or as a sort of safety valve.” Mr. Keppel 
confessed a preference for two theories of his own: first, that 
“the whole movement being so young, teachers and coaches have 
not had time to lose their own enthusiasms and become cut-and- 
dried; and have an advantage in the unrelenting contest for student 
patronage which goes on silently behind the facade in our repub- 
lics of arts and sciences”; and secondly, that “in more cases than 
either undergraduates or teachers recognize, the students who go 
in for dramatics are unconsciously seeking an escape from the 
trivialities of the complicated and highly artificial life they have 
built up for themselves.” 

The obvious inferences were that when the magic of social and 
curricular reform had exorcised triviality from college life, placed 
sound educational ideals above a psychology of “putting things 
over’, and calmed youthful fevers, then other arts would share the 
current passion for drama, student mental energy would be di- 
verted to more formal disciplines, and the generation of “enthusi- 
asts” having come to wearied rest by Jordan, the dramatics “boom” 
would be over. The “boom” over, drama would find, among 
more active pursuits of intellectual purposes, a calmer place. 

Mr. Keppel’s survey was made on his return to close contact with 
American colleges and undergraduates after a lapse of seven 
years: years which had seen an almost unbelievable change in stu- 
dent attitude toward the arts, particularly the drama. I found 
myself reminded of the “Playboys of the College World” by a pro- 
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vocative address made by Mr. Lee Simonson to the Eastern Pub- 
lic Speaking Conference in New York in April, 1933. Mr. Simon- 
son—and to no one is the modern American theatre so indebted for 
a unique combination of scholarship, artistic skill, and gifts of 
expression—found himself addressing a fair sampling of those same 
“enthusiasts” whom Mr. Keppel had encountered in his explor- 
ations of the dramatic backwoods seven years before. Mr. Simon- 
son complimented us by his fundamental assumption that college 
dramatic courses should now be expected to serve as professional 
training schools for the commercial theatres; and genially chided 
us for not sending to Broadway graduates trained immediately to 
function with professional skill as actors, designers, and technicians. 
He even held us responsible for seeing to it that architects should 
build better theatres than schools of architecture teach them to 
build. Ours the double task of purveying general education and 
of training students in professional skills of the theatre. And his 
logic was especially convincing to those of us who had noted that 
the schools periodically organized by the commercial theatre to 
give training in those same professional skills have generally been 
quickly abandoned. 

Perhaps the truth lies somewhere between the friendly scep- 
ticism of 1926 and the urgent confidence of 1933. These seven 
years have seen the passing of some of the “enthusiasts”; all of 
them are older. Meanwhile courses in dramatic production have 
been more permanently settled into the curriculum; college thea- 
tres have been built (and if some are good theatres, this is often 
because a teacher has known more than an architect); college 
administrators have sought teachers with training the “enthusiast” 
experimenters lacked, training bearing the endorsement of an M.A. 
or Ph.D. A really impressive program of high school drama has in 
some states forced extensive training of special teachers. Only the 
reduced budgets of the depression have delayed an increase in 
the dramatic curriculum as conspicuous in its way as was the 
“boom” in dramatics observable in 1926. Even old-line academic 
colleges have introduced courses in the appreciation of music and 
in musical skills, in the appreciation and practice of the fine arts. 

Several of the more important building projects, some of them 
now completed or under way, are planned to provide facilities for 
a number of the arts, with drama recognized as contributing to, 
and being served by, all. Indeed, were colleges being organized 
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anew, and some are being reorganized, Departments of English 
would not be expected to bear the cultural burden they assumed 
for a generation; but music, the fine arts, and drama would be 
assigned far larger shares of responsibility, and of curricular hours 
and budget. For the surprisingly swift changes of recent years 
have made it as polite to know Beethoven, Debussy, Velasquez and 
El Greco, as to have read Milton and Trollope. And reluctantly 
slow as its admission seems to some, and whether for better or 
worse, creative and executive “busyness” has shouldered its way 
into the curriculum to an extent painful to the older school of 
“educators”. The parallel, and even greater, interest in the arts 
and crafts in the lower schools, and in society at large, has of 
course influenced the colleges in various ways. 

Obviously the vast majority of students enrolled in these fine 
art courses and activities do not intend to become professional 
writers, painters, musicians, or even critics. They hope, somehow, 
to make their lives and their leisure more interesting; yes, doubt- 
less some hope to make graduation easier! They have a strong if 
sometimes callow impulse to understand something of the arts; 
and they are right in feeling they will not understand unless they 
try their hand. If they try their hand some of them may find they 
possess the talent to proceed to professional training. And I believe 
that wise college administrations are moderately encouraging them 
in this attitude. 

As with the arts in general so with the drama: the interest is 
largely an avocational one. But the students think they “get some- 
thing out” of dramatic work, and they do; which is not, of course, 
to say they might not get more out of an equal amount of time and 
energy devoted to other studies or activities! Scholarship and 
play-production make too full a day—and night! A student can 
hardly expect to acquire an “education” and a thorough profes- 
sional training at the same time. The artist must give his life to 
skill; and gain an education when and if he can. 

The college must resist the temptation to over-professionalize 
its undergraduate years. The commercial theatre as now organized 
could absorb no large number of even the best trained. Profes- 
sional schools of the drama have discovered that many of their 
graduates must teach for a livelihood and have tended to sacrifice 
some technical specialization to general education. To qualify their 
graduates for academic positions, they have even been forced to 
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oblige with graduate degrees. Such concessions are comparable to 
those the college must make in limiting its professional training. 
Acting, especially, becomes a “profession” only if you get a job at 
it. The system of casting plays, indeed the very organization of 
the commercial theatre in America, seems to discourage the train- 
ing other professions demand, and on the whole reward. A very 
few professional schools would over-supply the demands of the 
present commercial theatre, especially if only talent were permitted 
to matriculate, as in Europe. 

But the mass of dramatic activity in America today is not in the 
commercial but in the non-professional theatres. The most active 
producing centres are university or community theatres. Their 
work is chiefly done by persons who must be trained to earn their 
living anywhere but in the theatre. The economic basis of these 
theatres makes it impossible for more than a few to live on their 
profits: there are no profits. But such active non-professional 
theatres are significant cultural phenomena of our time. And 
democratic America can show attractive and adequate non-com- 
mercial theatre plants, supported more-or-less and somehow-or- 
other, more numerous than ever Europe maintained under the 
old regime. No one contends that the technical and artistic level 
of production in the non-professional theatre is as high as that in 
the professional theatre. But along with much that is not good 
enough the non-professionals do much strikingly good work; some- 
times they shame the professionals. They assist powerfully in 
keeping the theatre experimental, native and alive. And the educa- 
tional theatres, though not adequately supported, have institutional 
backing which promises permanence. They loom large on a 
national landscape whence the once six hundred stock companies 
and “the road” have well-nigh disappeared. They have not in- 
herited the old audiences of road and stock, but they have kept 
the theatre alive for a new generation of youth that knows not the 
commercial stage. 

The really important problems of these theatres are: Can they 
maintain sufficiently high standards adequately to represent the 
art of the drama for the thousands who know no other stage? 
How can their quality be improved? How can their leaders be 
trained? How can they support trained leaders on limited incomes? 
Certainly the demand of non-professional theatres of all types for 
trained directors has created a class of directors and teachers far 
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more “professionalized” than the old “enthusiasts” who labored 
for love, and little or no money. 

Defective and limited as technical dramatic training in most 
colleges doubtless is, it seems to have proved surprisingly success- 
ful in preparing directors and teachers for schools, colleges, little 
theatres, community and settlement dramatic work. In general 
its graduates fit into the social scheme better than those whose 
training has been assembled in the professional theatre. Their 
technical success, especially if we consider the materials with which 
they must work, is often brilliant. These graduates have, for the 
most part, chosen and fitted themselves for this type of work; and 
by character and disposition they function better than disappointed 
off-shoots of the professional theatre. So, with no illusions about 
the quality of technical skill to be learned at college, the better 
equipped colleges are even now doubtless the best training camps for 
the non-professional theatre. 

The commercial theatre, like other business, will have to provide 
apprentice periods for college graduates who break into the pro- 
fessional ranks. The establishment of repertory companies by civic 
or private interests would vastly improve the theatrical scene; 
they would provide more drama, more jobs, more advanced train- 
ing schools. But to date the backing for such repertory establish- 
ments has proved less stable and no more daring than the support 
for community and college theatres. The relative permanence of 
the educational theatres, plus the demonstrated fact that given ade- 
quate facilities and time they can achieve significant artistic results, 
would justify private, civic and state support being thrown to them 
in preference to any organizations likely to be formed out of the 
present professional theatre. Some colleges seem to have earned 
the right to be supported as the natural centres from which to 
stabilize the popular dramatic revival. Their influence on com- 
munity dramatic activities seems more likely to produce significant 
cultural results than scattered replanting of shoots from Broadway. 

The problem of improving technical proficiency without sacri- 
ficing sound education cannot be solved by improved physical 
equipment, much as that is needed. The only solution is in com- 
petent teachers who can make the study of dramatic production 
more fully an instrument of general education. But comparatively 
modest additional support would enable college theatres to broaden 
and deepen their activities, extend them to their communities, keep 
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the classics before their audiences, carry on experimental produc- 
tion, and provide deserving new playwrights with the audiences 
and royalties needed to keep the art of playwriting alive. 

If non-professional theatres across America must play Broadway 
successes to make box-office income equal outgo the sap may go out 
of the native drama; and many promising, and some established, 
playwrights will desert the theatre. Not all that the playwrights 
have to say is suited or even intended for Broadway success, or 
commercial speculation. Modern dramatic literature owes its 
existence to the modestly supported “independent” theatres of the 
Continent, London and Dublin, which like our own Provincetown 
Theatre sought new plays while the commercial theatre sought 
sure profits. 

There are dangers of overemphasis in an activity which, like 
the theatre, demands and releases energy. There are perhaps graver 
dangers than overemphasis if standards are low: practice does not 
make perfect. But no one has devised a better instrument for func- 
tional education than a college theatre of high standards, well 
directed and disciplined. Its attendant academic courses in litera- 
ture, theory, history and techniques have a natural content of cul- 
tural and disciplinary value. The possibilities of realistic study 
of the highest form of literature, of design and of incidental dis- 
cipline in memorization, and the like, are obvious. Its productions 
offer training in taste and criticism as well as in the arts of ex- 
pression which go to make up an art of the theatre. 

The necessity of interrelating many disparate things in the 
attempt to focus the whole into an effective expression which might 
fairly be called an approach to art poses a problem. The clarity 
of this problem and the conspicuousness of success or failure are 
precisely what make the presented drama so powerful in mould- 
ing taste. It is because of its designed organization of life- 
like materials that the theatre offers aesthetic training to many 
persons who respond but little to contacts with other fine arts. They 
learn to experience and arrange pictures though they cannot draw; 
to design in sound though they do not know the stops. Each of 
its departments offers its opportunity for creative effort, and for 
experience in the social arts of obedience, team-work, responsi- 
bility and leadership. And the necessarily complex unification de- 
manded of dramatic expression makes it an unsurpassed vehicle 
for training in synthesizing thought, imagination, feeling and physi- 
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cal and vocal expression into that unity of life of which drama itself 
is an imitation. 

After about twenty-five years of work, this writer would not wish 
to do it again, though the younger generation of “professionalized” 
teachers of drama, in escaping most of his travail and drudgery, 
will miss a good deal of the fun he had. But were he to do it 
again he would like to have university work in drama and the 
theatre organized on this general plan. 

His enlightened university would maintain skilled teacher-direc- 
tors to supervise those students who wished, on their extra-curri- 
cular time, freely to gather for serious work in chorus, orchestra, 
band, speaking, choir, folk or athletic dance, and the like. It would 
support an extra-curricular University Theatre open to students of 
every college. It would encourage competitions in play-writing, and 
provide for the public showing of worthy results. The sequence of 
academic courses in dramatic production, thorough and not too 
numerous, would be largely independent of, and not subservient to, 
the Theatre program, in order that exigencies of production might 
not degrade course standards. The dramatic curriculum plus suit- 
able related courses would form an undergraduate “major” group 
of studies in drama. 

Graduate work, without sacrificing scholarship, would recognize 
more than at present the importance of the related fine arts, and of 
practical and creative skill. For such graduates, wherever they may 
find their life work, must display a functional leadership unlike 
that demanded by the older disciplines. These graduate students, 
together with the undergraduates whose major work is in drama, 
would, under direction, work in a Laboratory Theatre, in plays 
chosen chiefly to develop the technique of the group engaged. As 
their practice teaching the Laboratory group would themselves 
assist in directing the productions of a Studio Theatre devoted pri- 
marily to the work of student playwrights. In such a well-orga- 
nized university some productions enlisting the codperation of the 
various musical, dance and dramatic units might be among the most 
fruitful experiments and the most popular theatrical events of the 
year. Ways would be found to extend the Theatre’s influence to 
community, district and state. 

Most important of all, a number of liberally endowed working 
fellowships would provide students who had completed their aca- 
demic course with a couple of free years for apprenticeship in the 
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practical work of the theatre. The fellow-apprentices would work 
on individual projects, assist in laboratories or direction, and form 
the nucleus of the advanced acting company. Apprentice periods 
of this sort, not alone in drama but in all the fine arts, are necessary 
if the revival of interest in the arts is to fulfill its promise. The 
program requires a considerable physical equipment; but a very 
modest one indeed compared to the playing fields, gymnasiums and 
stadia of the athletic establishments maintained by even the most 
conservative colleges. 

Twenty-five years ago such a prospectus was a fanatic’s pipe- 
dream. Today some universities have substantially realized the 
dream. Their work in drama is mentioned with respect in any sur- 
vey of American culture. But this writer, too busy to see much of 
what goes on in the outer world, must base his judgments largely 
on what he sees at home. Ithaca, New York, must be about like 
many other university towns, more self-sufficient than some, far 
more under the shadow of the New York theatres than most. It 
has its three well-managed and well-patronized motion picture 
houses. Once a famous provincial theatre town, the “revival” of 
the road has honored Ithaca with less than a dozen attractions in 
the past three years, some of them pretty bad. This year we had 
Ruy Blas, Ed Wynn, and The Barretts. This has left wide-open 
to the amateurs a town which evidently likes to do business with the 
theatre; certainly to enact plays, if not to see them. 

During its season the Cornell University Theatre has mounted 
ten long plays, three groups of one-act plays by student playwrights, 
an original Revue; joined with the University’s fine musical organi- 
zations in a Mikado which the postman says is the best he’s ever 
seen and he’s seen them all; maintained its usual six productions in 
the Summer Theatre; and still has only given opportunities to half 
the students who are anxious to work. Under the Theatre’s super- 
vision the Kermis group of the College of Agriculture staged a 
number of original plays of country life; subsequently they toured 
a bit in nearby rural communities. Farm and Home Week brought 
to the Theatre groups of players representing the state-wide rural 
dramatics movement. Students with church affiliations have de- 
veloped considerable interest in religious plays which they enact in 
our churches. 

In the town, the Ithaca College Little Theatre produces almost 
as frequently as the University Theatre, with a sprightly Gilbert 
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and Sullivan thrown in for good measure; and holds a high-school 
| drama tournament in the spring. Both Junior and Senior High 
Schools have active and well directed dramatic clubs, codrdinated 
| with the arts and crafts activities of the schools; there are drama 
P and pageantry in the grade schools and on the summer playgrounds. 
In April the churches celebrating the centenary of the setting-forth 
from Ithaca of the Whitman and Spaulding mission to Oregon 
made a considerable event of a religious drama written for the oc- 
casion. Almost every evening paper tells you that some of the nu- 
merous church, fraternal, industrial, or near-by rural dramatic clubs 
will play you a one-act play somewhere tonight. Last evening our 
waitress at the Clinton House told us that the crowd of serious-look- 
ing burghers dining in state at the long table was the cast of the 
, minstrel show. But as you live in America, too, why should I con- 
tinue? Unless in fairness to add that the musical interests of both 
town and gown are even more lively and varied. In May you could 
have heard a splendid Elijah, or perhaps the children’s chorus 
which has for years been an ornament to our town. 

That all the plays produced in such a community find audiences 
large enough to keep the players interested, not to say keeping the 
organizations semi-solvent, is a mystery not to be entirely explained 

Ki by the enthusiasm of leaders. The town may go en masse to the 
' movies; but a large section of it still likes to see the drama in the 
| flesh. Sociologists and statesmen will not contend that these persis- 
tent communal impulses to enact and to see drama should be de- 
| nied; even though philosophers indulge only in their lighter mo- 
i ments. The human interest of a community in its own modest crea- 
} tive efforts is the very foundation of a popular culture and art. And 
the highest attainments of professional art will really mean little to 
a community which has no cultural life of its own. Culturally in- 
active communities will in turn mean little to a real artist except 
for their certified guarantee checks. A bogus appreciation based on 
a pseudo-social climbing toward aesthetic respectability is a sorry 
thing; though like all ill winds it blows good to some. If the so- 
called renaissance of art in America is to be more than a flash in 
i} the pan, the popular impulses and attitudes, of which the non-pro- 
| fessional theatres present so clear a cross-section, must be fully 
utilized and trained. The attempt to do this deserves more liberal 
support from many who do not realize the rich social returns. on 
small investments in this field. 
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Aristophanes’ The Birds, directed by Everett 
Glass as the thirty-third production of the 
English Club of the University of California. 


IN 


TRIBUTARY 


THEATRE 


PRODUCTIONS 





The Miles Gloriosus of Plautus, translated by Clarence 
P. Bill for the Western Reserve University Players, 
under the direction of Nadine Miles and Barclay Leathem. 





NoAH AND His Sons Breap Loar SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 





i EvERYMAN UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Noah and His Sons, a part of the Wakefield cycle of mystery plays and 
believed to be earlier than the twelfth century, was given by the Bread 
Loaf School under Hortense Moore’s direction with sets by Raymond 
Bosworth. Everyman was one of three large-scale productions by the 
Drama Division of the University of Washington under Glenn Hughes. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S ROMEO AND JULIET 





Ottawa DraMa LEAGUE 





Mo tere’s GeorceE DANDIN SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 





Otway’s V enice Preserved, 
first produced in 1682, was 
the year’s revival in the 
program of the Yale De- 
partment of Drama, with 
designs by Donald Oens- 
lager and costumes by 
Frank P. Bevan. Of the 
same period but of a differ- 
ent clime was Calderon, 
whose Gardener's Dog 
was offered by the Wis- 
consin Players. Right: Don 
Abert and Beatrice Hassel 
Rogatz are the dancers. 
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Victor Jacoby did a series 
of merry and amusing cos- 
tumes (below) for John 
Gay’s The Beggar's Opera 
(1728), as presented by 
the Morningside Players 
of Columbia University. 
Left is the studious Count 
of Rocca Marina in Gol- 
doni’s The Fan, which was 
presented by the Allegheny 
Playshop of Allegheny 
College under the direc- 
tion of Alice H. Spald- 
ing and W. John Hulburt. 
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An outstanding play of the nineteenth century, Ibsen’s 4n Enemy of the 
People was the Cornell University Theatre’s first production and also its 
offering in the twenty-fifth anniversary celebration this year. Reproduced 
here is the same scene: below, 1909, under the direction of Smiley Blanton; 
above, the 1934 anniversary, under the direction of A. M. Drummond. 








Shaw and O'Neill retain their popularity in the repertories. One of the 
season’s productions was that of The Devil’s Disciple by The Studio Thea- 
tre Players of Buffalo under the direction of Jane Keeler, for which Sheldon 
K. Viele did the settings. O’Neill’s Emperor Jones was presented by 
Fresno State College, California, under the direction of J. W. Wright. 








Otto John Gaul 
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HiLton Epwarps 
AS 


RicuHarp III 


Another theatre director to change 
his locale temporarily is Hilton 
Edwards, who with his co-worker, 
Micheal Mac Liammoir, leaves 
the Dublin Gate Theatre for the 
summer to join the Todd Theatre 
Festival in Woodstock, Illinois, 
which will be under the direction 
of Whitford Kane. The producer 
and art director, respectively, of 
the Gate return to Ireland for 
their eighth season in September. 





JASPER DEETER 


INHERITORS 


Taking four plays from its reper- 
tory of 106, the Hedgerow Thea- 
tre, under Jasper Deeter’s direc- 
tion, will go on tour in the fall 
through at least fifteen states. Be- 
sides Susan Glaspell’s [nheritors, 
which has been in the Hedge- 
row repertory eleven years, the 
group will give St. John Ervine’s 
Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary; 
Milne’s The Romantic Age; and 
O’Neill’s Beyond the Horizon. 








THEATRE PRACTICE 
The Art of Acting 
By HELEN FORD STAFFORD 


Y interest is in actual theatre practice, in actors wanting 
to act. Not everyone can be taught to act; perhaps no 
one can be taught to act, but acting can be learned 

under proper direction, by a procedure for which there can be 
few definitions and no formulae. Whatever means are used must 
be intuitively gauged to fit the temperament and the personality of 
each individual, and to get the best results for and from the actor, 
those means must, beyond a certain point, be more or less empirical 
in application. 

The first requirements may well be that the person want to act 
and not want only to be an actor; that the urge must be strong 
enough to make him willing to study and practice with faith and 
energy, passion and patience. The possession of these qualities 
may be assumed to indicate possession of the actor’s temperament 
to a greater or less degree; that is, the capacity for living original 
emotion intensely and of re-living it imaginatively under certain 
planned and controlled conditions. 

However, this capacity is not always evident. It often evolves 
gradually out of the inner self of the actor, and a teacher will be 
successful in aiding the creative, or evolutionary, process only in 
so far as he can help the actor to work with and through the self- 
within-himself and to know that that is what he is doing, though 
he may not know how he is doing it, in the beginning at least. 

The extent to which he can be stimulated and his creative power 
liberated varies with the individual actor. It depends upon the 
quality of the instrument and the resources and capacity of the 
performer. In acting the actor is both instrument and performer 
and the circumstances are so complex that the quality is not readily 
discernible; certainly it is not a spontaneous revelation, either to 
the actor or to his teacher. It must be tested by experiment. The 
field must be explored tentatively at first, to find an approach to 
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the self within; the depths beneath consciousness must be plumbed 
so that a flow of emotion may be released. Emotion and imagina- 
tion are the fundamentals of acting as of all other arts, but in 
acting emotion is inspired and controlled by the creative imagina- 
tion. An actor can learn to tap the rushing current of thought and 
feeling beneath the surface of outward behavior and it is from 
this living stream that the creative imagination springs. When 
he has learned to immerse himself in this living stream, when he 
feels himself flowing into a character, is the only time that an 
actor can use his mind without hindering the creative process. 

It is important that he be guided here, however, for it is at this 
point that he begins to acquire, unconsciously, the fundamentals of 
his technique. A young actor should understand that technique, 
important as it is to an actor who is an artist, is only the means 
of obtaining an effect, not the effect itself. Usually it is the 
most direct and distinctive way of expressing himself once he has 
learned the unique pattern and compulsions of his art. But before 
this it is dangerous for him to think much about technique as such, 
for by doing so he may stultify the power of evocation and harden 
the expression into an unyielding form. 

Not taking thought at all may, however, bring about a similar 
disaster, for technique is of slow growth, the result of sustained 
study of the means of expression, and of long practice. There are 
no short-cuts in art. Many a promising young actor has been 
stunted when he landed in a play and a role that fitted his own 
personality so sympathetically that little was required from him in 
the way of acting, and that little, because of spontaneous charm, 
disarming and novel mannerisms, was not judged on its merits. 
Novelty soon ceases to be novel; charm, the illusive something we 
can neither define nor acquire by taking thought, can be lost; 
spontaneity, essential in acting, must be caught up by the imagina- 
tion and technique if it is to last and to be useful to an actor. No 
matter how great the natural aptitude may be, an actor must learn 
how to do over and over again that which was spontaneous, and 
how to do it each time as though that were the first time it was 
done; he must recapture each time the illusion of spontaneity for 
his audience. 

But unless he is courageous, intelligent and an artist in feeling 
he may take the easy way and become a type; for him the mould 
is set. To be confined in a mould is not to be alive and not to be 
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an artist. For an artist is one who is thoroughly alive, who is 
charged with life. The actor’s whole purpose as an actor is to 
reveal that life to us, to express our latent impulses by his char- 
acterizations and so to stir our awareness, our emotions, that we 
may share vicariously the joy and the sorrow, suspense, defeat and 
victory which he seems to feel on the stage. If he can do this con- 
vincingly nothing else matters, but if he fails, nothing else can 
make it up to us. 

Preparing a role, getting ready to act, is almost entirely an in- 
terior or spiritual experience. The actor must be able, through 
sympathy or intuition, to imagine men and women living in ideas 
and emotions alien to himself; and he must be able to represent 
these ideas and emotions in their essence rather than in actuality. 
If he can learn how to do this at the beginning of his career, by a 
more or less intuitive process fortified by continual practice, he 
will have found the key to deeper and finer characterizations. But 
he must experiment and work with it all his acting life if this 
magic is not to be lost. He must not be an imitator of other 
actors’ means instead of developing his own, concerned only with 
the surface of life instead of with its depths, nor indulge in affecta- 
tions and mannerisms that obscure aesthetic truth. In an artist’s 
vision of truth there must be no taint of prejudice. 

In the beginning of practice the chief concern of the teacher 
is to effect in the actor a release of submerged memories, to correct 
wrong motivation and to overcome inhibitions that interfere with 
the creative process. The first expression to come through may 
be a flowering of some personal experience which has ceased to 
be an externalized episode, and the director must be ready to rec- 
ognize and encourage it to come forth according to its own pattern. 
Though each of us lives in his own peculiar illusion of reality, one 
of the indications of a natural dramatic faculty is a power of 
apprehension, a capacity for feeling a situation or character out- 
side his own experience in its proper relation to time and circum- 
stances. 

Acting has its roots in emotion, and the conveyance of emotion 
is the essence of acting. The actor must understand the means 
through which he can transmit certain emotions and mental concepts 
to his audience; the breath and its control, its stifled emission, 
choked utterance; the representation of emotional states, and how 
far they may be carried to illustrate the growth of an emotion and 
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its gradual subsidence, and so forth. But only after he has created 
subconsciously may the process be analysed. He must imagine first 
and observe afterwards. Before creation has taken place in the sub- 
conscious there is danger of inhibiting its free functioning. 

The reality of the theatre, of acting, is its illusion. It is the per- 
fection of the illusion that gives the audience its enchantment. For 
the actor to manifest real emotion on the stage (were it possible to 
do this and remain an actor) is to embarrass an audience. When 
acting falls short of illusion there is a like embarrassment, an ex- 
perience common at amateur performances. 

The actor must seem to live another life than his own. He must 
be capable of conscious self-identification with the personage he 
is to portray, of accepting an exposition of a view of life quite alien 
to his own, so that he can coax secret after secret out of a character, 
meaning after meaning out of a situation. All of this must be ac- 
complished before he can be considered ready to present a role, 
for he ceases to create the moment he begins to act. Acting implies 
the presentation of an already created personage. Consequently the 
greatest part of an actor’s work must go into whatever is involved 
in the creation or conception of a character; the birth is what we 
see at the surface when the character emerges. The vitality with 
which that character will manifest itself, the power with which it 
will stir our emotions, will depend upon how truly it was conceived 
and strengthened by practice. 

Study and practice come before demonstration, though this self- 
evident fact seems not to be generally realized. An actor who will 
not work to get a true impression through practice and experiment, 
because he believes it will come while demonstrating, either acting 
with others in rehearsals, or before an audience, must be re-educated 
if he is to be an actor—that is assuming that he has other qualities 
which indicate that it would be worth while. He must learn that 
acting is an art and that in art nothing is haphazard; all effects are 
regulated by the laws that govern the medium. Inspiration does not 
supply an actor with the right tones and gestures. The difficulty 
for the actor lies in finding the right tones and gestures without 
losing his inspiration; this must be learned by practice. Natural 
acting is a contradiction in terms. Such naturalness as is connected 
with good acting is a convention; a truthful presentation of the 
character as drawn by the dramatist in whatever environment he 
may have placed him. The environment, the period, the country, 
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the social background, everything that the dramatist has chosen to 
set forth, must condition the actor’s interpretation. He must rep- 
resent what a person so situated would probably think and feel in 
a manner that will be moving according to the theme of the play. 

Often the actor is called upon to create or represent a type of 
character with which he is totally unfamiliar; with which, of ne- 
cessity, he cannot expect to become familiar. He must fall back 
on his imagination and must learn to observe and interpret human 
nature. He is not required to understand it intellectually, but in- 
tuitively; not to interpret realistically, but symbolically. After 
drawing on all his resources he gradually builds the personage he 
is to present, a synthetic character. The actor can help himself to 
realize an unfamiliar character or situation by inducing his memory 
to feel back, by dwelling on past experiences that revive old emo- 
tions. Those which he succeeds in recapturing, or which he may only 
imagine he does—all memories are colored by what has happened 
since—he can sublimate, and use as emotional and imaginative 
stimuli while creating a particular character or apprehending a 
certain situation. The reality may have been entirely different from 
what he now imagines he remembers. That is unimportant; it is not 
intended that the actor duplicate actual persons, but that out of the 
feelings excited by his memories, whether true or imagined, he 
create something that is true to the theme of the play and the char- 
acter as the dramatist has drawn it, so that the audience shall 
accept the illusion of reality as true and shall be stirred. 

Every individual is unique in his expression, so that to project 
the playwright’s character through an unique instrument, himself, 
and yet remain true to his own individuality, demands expert 
technique. It is futile to imitate a favorite actor. 

Though in acting all is borrowed, borrowed from nature, from 
the dramatist, from our own memories, all must be freshly im- 
agined and assimilated; the result is a true creation in an acting 
sense. Creation, in its artistic meaning, does not imply doing some- 
thing that has never been done before. That would lead to the 
fantastic, the grotesque. What is meant is a building’ up and a 
breaking up, a synthesis according to the pattern of the artist’s own 
individuality and temperament. In acting it is inspired by the 
author’s personage, as outlined in his play. For, when all is said 
and done, an outline is what the playwright gives the actor. This 
he must fill in and represent by tones, gestures, walk, rhythm—all 
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in harmony with the theme of the play, the scene, and the other 
characters, plus his own individuality and temperament. And since 
the mind of the actor must control every expression, a character 
truly conceived creates its own technique. 

The actor must learn to see the beautiful in all art and in all 
life. The inner eye must treasure up all impressions, the inner 
ear also, for these are the stuff out of which the actor conjures his 
creations. But he must not confuse magic with skill; skill leads 





to magic. The great actor is a skilled actor—plus. 


DRAMATIC PUBLICATIONS 


ante aed evidence of the steady growth 
and organization of dramatic interest 
is given by the special magazines which 
are either official organs of dramatic fra- 
ternities or carry regular columns devoted 
to the drama. . .Players Magazine, one 
of the oldest dramatic journals, is pub- 
lished five times during the school year. 
It is the official organ of the National 
Collegiate Players, an honorary dramatic 
fraternity whose purposes are, in brief, “to 
affiliate closely the college groups which 
are working for the betterment of drama 
and to raise dramatic standards and 





M. Wills 
The Pursuit of Happiness, Albuquerque Theatre 


achievements through encouraging the best 
individual and group efforts.”. . .Theta 
Alpha Phi, a national honorary dramatic 
fraternity, organized fifteen years ago and 
now having sixty-five colleges and uni- 
versities represented in its active member- 
ship, fosters its purposes through a quar- 
terly publication, The Cue, and a biennial 
convention. . .Zeta Phi Eta, a forty-year- 
old national organization of the speech and 
dramatic departments of girls’ and co-edu- 
cational colleges, last fall began to publish 
its own quarterly, Cameo. . .The official 
annual publication of The National Thes- 
pians, “a non-secret, non-social dramatic 
honor society for high schools”, is The 
High School Thespian. . .Edited by 
Mona H. Coxwell, the monthly Curtain 
Call is the official publication of the 
Dominion Drama Festival, with head- 
quarters in Toronto. 

The Los Angeles County Drama Asso- 
ciation has a publication, The Little 
Theatre Magazine, published ten times a 
year and given over to the activities of the 
Tributary Theatre groups in Los Angeles 
County. ... The Interscholastic Leaguer, 
published monthly from September to 
April by the Division of Extension, Uni- 
versity of Texas, includes a drama column 
as a regular feature and has a drama ser- 
vice open to any school or community 
organization in the state. . .New Theatre, 
published in New York, is not strictly 
within this category. It is a continuation 
of the original Workers Theatre maga- 
zine, and is the monthly organ of the 
League of Workers Theatres of the 
United States, of the Workers Dance 
League, and the Film and Photo League. 
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HIGH 
SCHOOL 


PRODUCTIONS 


Two opposite but 
complementary 
problems, which 
are also two of the 
hardest tasks of a 
theatre group, are 
skilfully handled in 
these progressive 
high school pro- 
ductions. The Cass 
Technical High 
School, Detroit, 
under Mary F. 
Farnsworth’s di- 
rection, brought 
beauty and ingenu- 
ity to its ensemble 
playing in an origi- 
nal musical panto- 
mime, The Turn- 
ing Wheel, based 
on the invention by 
Leonardo da Vinci 
of the cogwheel. 
The problem of 
simplification is 
similarly  con- 
quered in the pro- 
duction of 4s You 
Like It by the 
Francis W. Parker 
School, Chicago, 
under the direction 


of John Merrill. 
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GIRLS IN UNIFORM 
BY CHRISTA WINSLOE 





M. L. Stessins, Director 











PLAYS FOR CALIFORNIA 


By CHARLES BAYLY, JR. 


her company were delayed by storms and did not arrive in 

Seattle in time for the scheduled opening of The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street. The audience chose to remain in the theatre 
and wait for her. The curtain was raised on the bare stage and 
when the scenery began to arrive about ten o’clock in the evening 
the play was set before their eyes. The performance began shortly 
after eleven o’clock. 

This true story went out over the press wires and was widely 
published, but I did not see a single instance in which it was not 
treated with an indulgent grain of salt as a clever press-agent yarn. 
It seems that the general run of commentators has quite forgotten 
that the theatre has existed for ages as a land of glamour and en- 
chantment. They do not realize that, hidden and suppressed per- 
haps, there still persists a national theatre audience, willing to 
wait three hours to see a play and an actress who will deliver them 
into that enchantment. What do three hours matter? They have 
waited three years, and more. 

The theatre audience does exist, whether it is gauged by quality 
or quantity. Measure its quality by Robert Edmond Jones’ state- 
ment that the two finest evenings he ever spent in the theatre were 
the opening night of Camille and the last night of The Merry 
Widow in Central City in 1932 and 1933. Both evenings repre- 
sented triumphs of the audience. In the first instance they honored 
Miss Gish, the play, and the tradition of the theatre by coming in 
the costume of the period. The second instance was more inter- 
esting because it was so completely spontaneous. As a gala gesture 
each woman in the audience was given a lace-paper-edged bouquet. 
Mr. Jones tells of standing in the wings as the performance ended. 
The curtains parted for the company to take its bows. The volume 
of sound rose from applause into a concerted tone and all at once 
the audience was standing and singing back to the stage the music 
of the play. Then out of the darkness of the auditorium hurtled a 
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bouquet to fall at Miss Swarthout’s feet. Then the air was full of 
flowers and Miss Hall and Mr. Bonelli and the whole cast were 
standing ankle-deep in them, too moved even to sing. 

Can the movies or the radio bring us to that pitch? 

To measure the quantity of the theatre audience is more difficult. 
Ordinary box-office figures will not do it. Certainly the box-office 
figures of the road, as they are a part of the so-called commercial 
theatre of New York, will not do it. The whole New York theatre 
is now a thing apart, with little or no relation to the rest of the 
country. It is important still, as an outworn and discredited politi- 
cal organization can still be important after its vitality is gone. It 
retains its momentum, its organization, its ever-present possibility 
of rejuvenation under the stimulus of new blood or new ideas. 
But the true vitality of the American theatre today has passed from 
the system of New York-plus-road shows into the thousands of un- 
coérdinated and often hopeless seedlings that have pushed up all 
over the country. 

Leaving aside for the moment all question of quality of produc- 
tion and of acting, an attempt has been made, by taking a test state, 
over an arbitrary period of time, to indicate the size of this Ameri- 
can audience, outside of New York, and what plays it is given the 
opportunity to see. 

Of course, neither any one state nor any one period can be taken 
as normal. The stream of changing conditions does not flow in a 
circle, and the most elementary geographical, social and economic 
differences prevent any locality from serving as a pattern for any 
other. The period selected, the calendar year of 1933, marked the 
low ebb of the depression. But California, the state selected, 
should be at least as good as the average, for it has an infinitely 
greater theatrical opportunity than any other district in the world. 
Even aside from the presence of a large body of actors, writers, 
producers and technicians, it has a permanent colony of semi-vaca- 
tionists. Its farmers are to an appreciable extent people who have 
retired to California to finish their lives under easier and more 
pleasant conditions than they have known elsewhere. There are no 
great mining or industrial groups, few slums or centres of unre- 
lenting toil. Practically its whole population is potentially an audi- 
ence or a participant in any diversion offered to them. It has two 
metropolitan centers. Los Angeles, because of the moving picture 
industry, lives largely in an atmosphere of drama. San Francisco 
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is traditionally a theatre town, possibly the only town in the country 


‘which still cherishes a theatrical legend. Lotta is today as living a 


factor in San Francisco as Mozart at Salzburg. 

In spite of these ideal conditions, there were, during the year, 
only four New York theatrical companies which reached the state. 
Of Thee I Sing had successful runs in Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. Another Language drew profitable audiences. The Piccoli, 
badly publicized, opened slowly but grew into a huge success and 
won themselves a movie contract. Only Walter Hampden, opening 
on the eve of the bank holiday, had any reason to regret his long 
voyage. He repeated his tour very recently (outside the limit of 
this survey) and added Oakland and one or two other towns to his 
profit. 

Local conditions, however, have created in California a system 
which does not exist elsewhere in the country and which replaces 
the eastern touring production. West Coast rights to successful New 
York productions are often sold to Los Angeles producers, who 
avail themselves of the talent gathered around Hollywood. These 
are professional and commercial ventures, rarely on a par with the 
original productions, but some steps above the old stock companies. 
In 1933 there were twenty such professional productions, only one 
of which originated in the west and went on to New York. This 
was Frank Fay’s and Barbara Stanwyck’s revue, Tattle Tales. It 
could hardly be called a memorable event. The other plays were 
a hit-or-miss collection of current successes, or revivals put on because 
of the availability of some particular star. Miss Billie Burke in 
The Marquise is a case of this kind. The full list is as follows: 
Tattle Tales, Rhapsody in Black, When Ladies Meet, The Only 
Girl, Grounds for Divorce, Criminal-at-Large, Counsellor-at-Law, 
The Hand in the Fog, Shore Leave, Dinner at Eight, Privilege Car, 
Music in the Air, Twentieth Century, One Sunday Afternoon, Show 
Boat, Louder Please, Ten-Minute Alibi, Bridal Wise, The Mar- 
quise, The Late Christopher Bean. 

One step lower on the scale are the purely local, or co-operative, 
productions. These are reasonably professional in character. Their 
reason for being is often the exploitation of a star in search of a 
movie contract. Only one of them, The Drunkard, which has been 
running in Los Angeles for forty weeks and has played in New 
York, had any degree of success, or deserved any. Only for the pur- 
pose of record do I rescue the list from oblivion. Salome, with 
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Mimi Agulia, Abie’s Irish Rose (Charlie Murray and George 
Sydney), 4 Plain Man and His Wife (Louise Dresser), Love’s 
Passport, Grand Guignol, Cecil and Sally, Easy for Zee Zee, 
Undress Parade, Hedda Gabler (Anna Q. Nilsson), Too Young 
to Know, Jig Saw, Her Majesty, The Widow (Pauline Frederick), 
Business Before Pleasure (Alexander and Nat Carr), I dm So 
Sorry, The Middle Watch, The Nine O’Clock Revue, Androcles 
and the Lion, Sun Up (Lucille La Verne), The Sport of Kings, 
The Tale of Two Cities, The Drunkard, The Whispering Gallery, 
Romance Collect, Elizabeth Sleeps Out, The Booster, For Men 
Only, The High Cost of Loving, On the Cuff. 

I find also a few semi-professional productions which do not fall 
into other groups. The revivals of Alice in Wonderland and Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin were made ostensibly as amateur affairs, but in reality 
as commercial ventures. 

This makes a total of about sixty plays, or more than one a week. 
Four or five of them were worth serious consideration. Two were 
later put on in New York. Possibly 15 per cent offered some degree 
of interest. One can only wonder where the rest came from and by 
what strange mental process they were chosen. 

Before going on to the amateur and Little Theatre group, it 
would be well to mention such special events as the annual and 
highly successful Mission Play, The Passion Play and David, all 
of them outdoor pageants which attracted large audiences. Finally 
there are the burlesque shows, the minstrels, the tent and rep shows, 
which are impossible to count. At one time last summer there were 
twenty-two of them playing in and around Los Angeles. It is esti- 
mated that over one hundred tent shows are appearing this spring 
throughout the state. There is one main-street stock company, the 
remnants of the old Henry Duffy organization, and three or four 
third-string new-show-weeklies. 

Outside of the Los Angeles and San Francisco districts (which 
include Hollywood and Oakland), San Diego is the only town in 
the state which was visited last year by any legitimate company. 
Sacramento, Bakersfield, Santa Barbara, Modesto, Fresno, Stockton, 
San Bernardino and five or six other towns possess modern first-rate 
auditoriums or theatres, now either vacant or housing moving pic- 
tures or occasional “traveling units, such as Georgia Minstrels, 
Santrey and his band, Vince Silk Band and revue, and vaudeville 
incorporated with pictures on holidays”, as reported by the Chamber 
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of Commerce of one town within the province of this survey. 

This is the appalling picture of the commercial theatre in the 
provinces. Relatively, however, it is a rosy dream compared, for 
instance, to Montana or Arkansas. 

When we boast, we boast of the finest Little Theatre in the coun- 
try. At least there is ground for argument in the point. The Pasa- 
dena Community Playhouse, under the direction of Gilmor Brown, 
has won itself a high and honorable position. On their regular 
major schedule they list a series of three hundred and eighty plays 
produced, a record which would be difficult to equal. And in ad- 
dition to their major productions, they have a garden theatre, a work- 
shop and other facilities for contributory productions. 

They have achieved fame as producers of O’Neill’s Lazarus 
Laughed. In the last year they have produced seven original plays 
making a bid for the commercial theatre, three of which, at least, 
have gone on to New York. That list includes: Low and Behold, 
by Leonard Sillman; 4 Lion in Her Lap, by Donald S. Fairchild; 
Man of Wax, by Julian Thompson; Growing Pains, by Aurania 
Rouverol; Best Sellers, by Dorothy Bennett; The Master Thief, by 
Guy R. Williams; and Attic in Paris, by Zoé Akins. 

Their Playhouse productions have totaled 376 performances in 
the year, with an attendance of 95,648—a not unimpressive record 
for a depression year. They have the advantage of a school of act- 
ing on which to draw for casts. They use professional guest stars 
and maintain almost a professional level of production, although 
they protest loudly that they are an amateur and educational insti- 
tution. For record, there follows their major production schedule 
for 1933: Alice in Wonderland, The Devil Passes, The Cricket 
on the Hearth, Louder Please, Mr. Faithful, Alison’s House, 
Liliom, Too True to Be Good, Hamlet, Maria Martin, Crime at 
Blossoms’, Fidelity Insured, Petticoat Influence, Low and Behold, 
Volpone, Foolscap, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, A Lion in Her Lap, Man 
of Wax, Growing Pains, Inspector General, Enter Madame, Attic 
in Paris, Alien Corn, Best Sellers, The Spider, The Master Thief, 
Moon and Sixpence, Mr. Pickwick. 

In Santa Barbara the Community Arts Association, which is 
entirely amateur, recorded an attendance of 19,302 for 13 produc- 
tions, of which by far the most popular was The Trial of Mary 
Dugan. The other plays were: Cradle Song, As Husbands Go, 
Hawk Island, The Animal Kingdom, Granite, June Moon, Nude 
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With Pineapple, Anna Christie, Three-Cornered Moon, Fallen 
i Angels, Another Language, Christmas Masque. 
| The Sacramento Community Players gave six plays: The Witch 
| { (Masefield), Aren’t We All, Caesar and Cleopatra, See Naples 
and Die, Minick, Night Over Taos, to a total attendance of 5379. 
The Palo Alto Community Players, in the suburban district of 
San Francisco, playing part of the time in a house of only two 
hundred capacity, gave 20 productions to an audience of 7556. 
One of them was Aurania Rouverol’s Growing Pains, a production 
| which antedated Pasadena and New York. Eight others were of ' 
| groups of one-act plays. The rest were: The Importance of Being 
} 
| 
| 
i 
| 
} 





Earnest, Barney Burke (an original by W. S. Scott), The Bad Man, 
Love in a Mist, Grumpy, Interference, Nine ’Till Six, The Moult- 
ing Angel, The Critic, Paris Bound, Night Over Taos. 

In the colleges, the University of California gave: See Naples 
and Die, The Great God Brown, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
The Doctor’s Dilemma, Gone Tomorrow (an original by P. S. 
Nathan), Lucrece, The Moon in the Yellow River, The Trial of 
Euripides {Aristophanes), and a revue. 

Stanford, slightly less ambitious, presented: Holiday, An Enemy 
of the People, Hawk Island, The Mad Hopes, Arms and the Man, 
Big Game Gateties (a revue). 

Mills College, with only women students, gave a children’s play 
as well as a performance of Medea and two of A Winter's Tale. 
The other universities and colleges in the state report no produc- 
tions. 

These are only the highest notes on the scale. It would be im- 
possible to list the amateur and sub-amateur organizations which 
have not reached more than the most local and friendly ears. A 
recent attempt at a count showed in Oakland, a city of less than 
300,000, no less than 60 producing organizations. These include, 
of course, such institutions as the Southern Pacific Freight Hand- 
lers Association and the boys choir of St. Martin’s-on-the-Hills, 
who have a lot of fun giving a show once in a while. But they 
also include a horde of young and striving groups which, if they do 
nothing else, are of inestimable value in the education of theatre 
audiences. 

The record stands for itself. If there are, in the whole year’s 
list, only a few experimental productions, and, with the exception 
of one or two places, hardly a touch of imagination or of faith, 
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the theatre, it must be supposed, was playing safe—like everyone 
else. 

It may not be quite fair to generalize from the record of such a 
depression year. Nevertheless, it is an inescapable fact that the 
Little Theatres, in most instances, are well named. Little old New 
York. Their eyes turned imitatively and slavishly to the East. 
They give O’Neill, Shaw, Euripides, perhaps. But they have not 
seized their opportunities. One community association most aston- 
ishingly wrote me: “We feel that there is a much greater interest 
in the Little Theatre movement than there has been, and feel keenly 
the attitude of the legitimate stage that is trying to snatch for itself 
the hard-won place which we have attained.” It is true that this 
group has filled a place in a community deserted by the “legiti- 
mate” theatre. Possibly they have not filled it badly. They gave 
the usual run of plays, perhaps a little better group than usual. 
Their productions, however, were smudged carbon copies, and 
their acting was to the highest degree communal. 

Their fear that the legitimate stage is snatching their laurels is 
amusing enough. For what laurels they have are the wilted ones 
long ago thrown out by the professional theatre. If the duty of 
the Little Theatre is merely to make available to provincial audi- 
ences the plays about which they have read Eastern reviews, then 
they have carried that burden to the best of their ability. But if 
they are to survive they must take on a greater responsibility than 
that. Their handicap is that as a rule they lack money for produc- 
tion costs and the talent necessary to portray great roles. What 
they can and must do, however, is to stimulate the theatre with 
their influx of new blood. They must not only take the place of 
the old stock company as a training school for actors. They must 
explore new horizons, offer imagination and courage to offset their 
technical incompetence, provide a hearing to new authors and new 
ideas. The audience is there. The record I have given shows 
that close to a quarter of a million people in one state in one bad 
year paid admission to the amateur theatre. That is a rich prize. 
If the commercial theatre can offer the same dramatic fare, better 
done, it is logical to assume that it will do so. Katharine Cornell 
has reaped a harvest with her recent tour with The Barretts, 
Romeo and Juliet and Candida, a typical Little Theatre repertory. 
The only answer is the Little Theatre must enlarge its repertory. 
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EVOLUTION OF A PLAYGOER 


By CURTIS CANFIELD 


NJOYMENT in the theatre is a purely personal affair; it 
means a thousand different things to a thousand different 
people. Few of us are unacquainted with the bore who goes 

to the theatre persistently in the hope, it would seem, of being 
annoyed by what he sees. Unsympathetic toward the play, the actors 
and the production, he gets a sort of perverted satisfaction by criti- 
cising. everything, prompted, no doubt, by the sense of superiority 
such “pure-Aryan” procedure bestows on him. In our democracy 
the cynic has a right to this kind of enjoyment although his atti- 
tude, if continued long enough and made general, can lead the 
theatre only from negation to sterility. At the opposite pole is the 
nuisance who likes everything. We all know him. O, Phelpsian, 
thy name is legion! When he is asked to explain his universal 
approbation he becomes aggressively inarticulate or haughtily mys- 
tical. The impression is invariably Olympian—he has lifted what- 
ever standards he has into an atmosphere so rarefied that anything 
as prosaic as analysis is impossible. Somewhere between these two 
is the man who judges a play on the basis of principles underlying 
certain works which have stirred the imaginations of men in the 
past and on an understanding of the varying nature and aims of 
dramatic productions. 

There exists no magic formula or guide-book to lead to a sensi- 
tive appreciation of the drama or any other art. The truly great 
play holds somehow serenely within itself a number of interpreta- 
tions, each as right as the other. We have been subjected to many 
“scientific” formulae and to theories that attempt a short cut to 
the explanation of how plays should be written and staged. They 
are little better than absurd. It is commonly agreed now, except in 
some institutions of higher learning, that appreciation cannot be 
communicated from teacher to pupil. A teacher must not super- 
impose his own tastes and prejudices on the student’s half-formed 
or partly-realized sympathy with the message of art. The best he 
can do is to sharpen whatever tools the student already possesses. 
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If work like this in designing continues, Morton Eustis’ statement in this issue 
that most Little Theatre training is insufhcient for the professional stage will not 
be true five years from now. Settings for The Mad Hopes and Mrs. Moonlight 
produced by the Cedar Rapids Community Players, under Albert McCleery’s di- 
rection, get their praise in the report that the Players’ treasury shows a surplus 
at the season’s end, although the budget was four times larger than ever before. 
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Stuart Black 


Richard Odlin as Diego, a 
Spanish crusader, appeared in 
The Women of Ghent, a new 
play by Barbara Ling written 
for the Dartington School, 
Totnes, Devon, and produced 
in the new barn theatre by 
Ellen Van Volkenburg. Curtis 
Canfield, author of Evolution 
of a Playgoer and head of the 
Amherst Masquers, directed 
his group in his own version 
of Hamlet, designed to em- 
phasize the character’s ado- 
lescence as the springboard of 
his vacillation. Frank C. Wil- 
son was the Danish prince. 
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EVOLUTION OF A PLAYGOER 


On the other hand it is perfectly possible to teach something 
about the nature of appreciation. This has already been done with 
success. Langfeld’s and Dolman’s demonstrations of the theory of 
empathic response, for example, have done much to clarify our 
knowledge of the emotional reaction to acting. If there is no mon- 
arch of taste to give us the cue when to applaud and when to hiss, 
as there was in Moliére’s Paris, there must be another way to learn 
the proper reactions and the correct timing—in this case a study 
of some specific attitudes toward the thing to be enjoyed. 

There are many for whom the process of playgoing is a simple 
affair. They ask only to be allowed to surrender unconditionally 
and without reflection to the play’s illusion. They settle back in 
their seats, identify themselves with a character on the stage, and 
are submerged for a delicious moment in the warm sea of fiction. 
In an hour of forgetfulness they escape not only from themselves, 
but also from the necessity of judging a work of art by some standard 
other than its ability to foster this “release”. No one will deny that 
the theatre is admirably adapted to this kind of response. Nor is 
there any doubt of the keenness of this enjoyment. It is the survival 
of the pleasure the playgoer had in childhood when his imagination, 
without footlights or properties, permitted him to be one daring 
and adventurous personage after another. Most of us, finally 
though reluctantly, forego this make-believe, and in foregoing it 
are content to find such compensations as maturity gives us to sub- 
stitute fer our first delight. But unless it is shed after the play, the 
“absence of mind” characteristic of the vicarious participant tends 
to prevent his taking anything, strength or weakness, inspiration 
or despair, from the world of illusion to help or discourage him in 
the world of reality. 

The two worlds are not separate and distinct in his mind, one a 
world of art and the other a world of life; they are two real worlds 
—one vivid and exciting, in which he stands at the centre; the other 
grey and monotonous, in which he occupies a narrow corner. His 
failure to separate art from life narrows the road he must take 
to dramatic enjoyment but at the same time smooths it for travel. 
Sentimental and romantic themes will draw him, plays of idea or 
atmosphere repel. Tragedies are forbidden him. He cares noth- 
ing for what Yeats calls the “sovereignty of words” or for skill 
in composition. He wants action rather than characterization and 
a happy ending under all circumstances. He suspects the literary 
revival, the imaginative fantasy, and expressionism except in its 
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cheapest and most obvious form. In short he dislikes any play 
which demands an objective attitude for its appreciation. Fortun- 
nately for the theatre he has found in the talking motion pictures 
a paradise where no Shakespeare or Strindberg can rise to baffle 
and disappoint him. He wants only to be “carried away”. Well, 
carry him hence, and Godspeed! 

It is comforting to think of our playgoer as a figure in an evolu- 
tionary process moving steadily, albeit with incredible slowness, 
toward an ideal or perfect type. His progress is marked by two or 
three important stages. The first instinctive approach, just described, 
might be termed the embryonic or child stage in the evolution. 
The next development is marked by a gradual change from passive 
subjectivity to an attitude which involves some movement on the 
part of the organism, even though it is but the microscopic twitch 
of a single brain cell. It begins when the pleasure of vicarious 
participation is mixed with a desire to learn something from the 
play. The drama, as teacher, has this advantage over the classroom 
—its information is conveyed in a manner at once engaging and 
forceful. But the objection to it as an educational process is not 
that its educators are of unequal sagacity but rather that its wel- 
ter of miscellaneous information is passed on to the student with- 
out plan or purpose, affording him only spasmodic instruction in 
subjects as divergent as the overproduction of females in the French 
provinces and the consequences of marrying out of one’s class in 
London. In its crudest form this didactic stage in playgoing is 
recognized by a predilection for plays which open vistas into the 
bizarre world “behind the scenes”, hospitals, prisons and burlys 
preferred. The playgoer does not care if the picture is wholly un- 
academic, the instruction fragmentary or specious, the information 
wholly without pertinence to his own life or problems. 

The miracle is at hand when he begins to ask for teaching of a 
higher kind; when curiosity for the sensational or the morbid gives 
way to maturer interest in social or ethical problems of some sig- 
nificance. Soon he discovers Shaw, Galsworthy, Pirandello and 
the lesser host whose plays turn on animated discussion and tren- 
chant commentary. The pill of learning no longer needs its coating 
of perfervid excitement or exotic setting. Becoming a proud mem- 
ber of the class intellectual, the playgoer learns that ideas handled 
by masters of their craft can be transmitted from actor to hearer 
with little of the sledge-hammer technique that sent a thrill down 
his spine in the early days. His study of the Russian playwrights 
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may convince him that ordinary characters in normal surround- 
ings can be revealed in such a way as to render unnecessary any 
discussion at all, and that the quietest play can be as charged with 
intensity and suspense as the most blatant melodrama. He is already 
beyond that stage where he could not stomach tragedy. He may 
enjoy it now because he recognizes that he is superior to it or hap- 
pily lies beyond its range. When it comes closer to his experience 
he begins to be able to profit by the salutary soul-shaking it gives 
him in its heroic form. 

But the difficulty with this didactic approach is that it tends to be 
one-sided and overserious. The moralist judges a play by its ability 
to do good, the philosopher by the number and profundity of its 
ideas; and cultivating either of these attitudes too assiduously makes 
a balanced appreciation impossible. In his diligent search for what 
Galsworthy called “the spire of meaning” toward which every play 
should rise, the student playgoer is liable to forget everything ex- 
cept the intellectual conclusions at the top of the edifice, neglecting 
entirely the pleasure to be found in watching the characters and 
the action. Yet upon these two elements the spire rests. The very 
essence of the theatre depends on the process of filtering ideas 
through the characters and the action on the stage. The problem 
play, the thesis play, the play of ideas and the play of propaganda 
are as sounding brass and tinkling cymbal to the playgoer in the 
penultimate period of his development unless they demonstrate the 
consequences of their ideas upon the people of the play. 

The experiment nears its end at the point where the playgoer 
widens his sphere of interest to include the play, and the elements 
contributing to its production, for their own sakes. A knowledge of 
the principles of production, acting and design are fundamental for 
the academic approach, but such knowledge does not necessarily 
bring enjoyment of the produced effect. To achieve this enjoyment 
we come to the final attitude, the aesthetic: the last step in our 
playgoer’s rise. Once he has taken this step he is in a position to 
ask more of the theatre than anyone else. For him the playwright 
must do more than sound a provocative theme or portray fascina- 
ting characters. He must sound and portray beautifully. In itself 
the aesthetic attitude is not necessarily superior to the philosophical 
or moral attitude, or better for one person than another. But there 
can be a super-spectator, who has succeeded in blending these at- 
titudes within himself. He should be able to assimilate whatever 
intellectual and emotional content the play contains, yet at the same 
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time add to this understanding an appreciation of the methods by 
which these thoughts and feelings are conveyed to the audience. 
He cannot be told how to acquire this appreciation, but he may be 
shown the elements of which it is composed. And the more he sees 
in the theatre, the less will he be disappointed by any play. 

At this point, a spectator may demand more than dexterity in 
craftmanship, soundness of technique and adherence to rules and 
principles. He will require symmetry in composition, harmony of 
parts, unity in multiplicity, inevitability in the meshing of scene on 
scene. He will want the speeches of the play to do more than ad- 
vance the action, depict character, or create atmosphere. They 
must have those qualities which make them rich, powerful sound— 
as well as truthful comment. They must have rhythm, style, har- 
mony, and be packed with dramatic suggestion, whether they are 
in poetry or in prose. This playgoer suffers not at all from his 
knowledge that acting is merely impersonation, because he can 
appraise the manner and method by which it is accomplished. The 
detachment of his approach allows him to sympathize with all the 
characters. He does not shave to “feel with” one, which is the 
tendency of the participant who cannot maintain the important 
middle distance between art and life. He anticipates with pleasure 
the hundred touches a good actor will use to shade and color his 
role. He is as nearly as possible the perfect spectator when, recogni- 
zing beauty of form and effect in isolated bits of technique, he 
can relate it to the actor’s finished portrait, which in turn he re- 
lates to the play. His enjoyment in retrospect may be as deep as 
at the time of the experience, since he is able to pass from a sen- 
suous perception of beauty in the movement and color of the scene 
to a more permanent comprehension. 

It may be argued that the intense preparation and specialization 
required for this kind of enjoyment are possible only for the pro- 
fessional critic, and not for the average person whose contact with 
the theatre is intermittent and incidental. So much the worse then 
for the man to whom art is nothing in his daily life. Insofar as the 
fine professional critic, by qualifications of training and taste, rep- 
resents a type of spectator who gets more from the theatre than 
anyone else, he furnishes a prototype one is obliged to follow as 
long as the desire for perfection remains. Constant usage has not 
clouded the truth that the more we demand of art the more varied 
becomes its appeal and the more enriching its participation. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL CRITIC 
And the Tributary Theatre 


RAMATIC critics working through long years in a region 

almost barren of professional production—men like William 

F. McDermott of Cleveland and John Rosenfield, Jr., of 
Dallas—who nevertheless keep their standards high and their pen- 
cils sharp, are the best friends a theatre can have. The following 
quotations have been picked from reviews of Tributary Theatre pro- 
ductions in some of the leading newspapers of the country. They 
show at least two things: the variety of approach in the technique of 
criticism, and the range of standard and accomplishment in the reper- 


tories and the playing of the various theatres. 


Village Wooing, by Bernard Shaw, at the 
Dallas Little Theatre. John Rosenfield, Jr., 
in the Dallas News: 


In its first presentation anywhere, Shaw’s 
Village Wooing succeeded to a degree that 
will discomfit the author if he ever hears 
about it. The Dallas Little Theatre audi- 
ence Tuesday night, blithely unimpressed 
by its history-making function, laughed 
often and loudly at the Immortal’s casual 
scherzo and damned it as the most pleas- 
ant entertainment on the precincts since 
Ten Nights in a Barroom. * * * Shaw 
has done no more than string frivolous talk 
on the merest plot. The very brevity of 
the piece and its enactment by only two 
characters, who never pall, may be con- 
strued as a reductio ad absurdam of plays 
like The Circle, The High Road, Design 
for Living and Michael and Mary... . 
George Bernard Shaw could not have writ- 
ten the arch ending to Village Wooing un- 
less he had been pointing the silliness with 
which Mr. Milne customarily ends a play. 
* * * The speeches, usually short, corus- 
cate with random ideas and crackle with 
neat prose from one of the best of prose 
writers. * * * Charles Meredith and Keith 
Woolley, who go into the almanacs as an 
“original cast”, demonstrated beyond pos- 
sible doubt that Village Wooing is stage- 
worthy. Again we propose the paradox 
that the play is so effective theatrically that 


the author is sure to be furious. And here 
we come to Mrs. Woolley’s performance 
which was practically perfect of its kind. 
.. + [Mr. Meredith’s] characterization of 
the asocial, rudely punctilious author was 
clean-cut even to the dark beard specified 
by Shaw. Although Shaw’s writing is un- 
usually conversational, Mr. “A” is given 
a quota of lengthy speeches which profited 
by Mr. Meredith’s lucid phrasing. * * * 
It was not in the nature of Village Woo- 
ing to be impressive. As entertainment it 
was markedly successful. .. . 

Gone Tomorrow, by Paul S. Nathan, at the 


Little Theatre, Berkeley, California. George 
C. Warren in the San Francisco Chronicle: 


. . . [In his first play] Mr. Nathan 
writes fluent dialogue, manages situations 
well and develops character intelligently. 
There is much of the modern spirit in the 
plot, making its morals a trifle free, with 
emphasis on the power of love, whether 
conventional or illicit, with a seeming prefer- 
ence for the latter variety. .. . 

Days Without End, by Eugene O'Neill, at 
the Columbia College Little Theatre. From 
the Dubuque Telegraph- Herald: 

The internal drama of the conflict of op- 
posing forces in a human soul proved the 
most gripping of dramas Sunday evening 
when a packed house witnessed the western 
premiere of Eugene O’Neill’s newest play, 
Days Without End. . .. The fight of a 
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soul back to peace and love despite the evil 
machinations of the devil of hate which 
inhabited the soul furnished suspense that 
held the audience through the two-hour 
play. . . . It was not an entertaining pro- 
duction—nothing relaxing about the per- 
formance. As a matter of fact it actually 
tired the listener—whose emotions and at- 
tention were strained by the gripping action. 
* * * In accounting for the success of the 
production—and it was an undoubted suc- 
cess—the sets may not be overlooked. The 
technical side of the production was handled 
ably and even professionally. The last scene 
in “The Chapel of the Crucifix” with its 
stone walls and stained glass windows. . . 
was a beautiful background for the climax 
of the “miracle”. Lighting in this, as in 
other scenes, was strikingly effective. .. . 


The Red Swan, by Boris De Tanko and 
Robert L. Buckner, at the Cleveland Play 
House. William F. McDermott, in the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer: 

It is not often that the Play House in- 
dulges in the luxury of presenting an untried 
play and when it does they are usually 
worth the risk. The crowd on E. 86th 
Street last evening was, therefore, large and 
eager... . The Red Swan is a crowded 
and panoramic melodrama involving the 
Russian revolution as it affected middle- 
class families in the distant Siberian port 
of Archangel, fairly remote from Broad- 
way. The material is strong and it is 
handled in a high-keyed melodramatic way 
that gives the actors something to get their 
teeth into during each of its eight scenes. 
It is the opposite of that kind of play about 
Russia in which nothing happens. Some- 
thing is always happening in The Red Swan 
and what happens is full of theatrical red 
meat. We have had plenty of plays about 
the Russian revolution from a point of view 
more or less sympathetic to Communism 
for, curiously enough, our profoundly 
bourgeois theater is inclined, during its oc- 
casional attacks of sociological seriousness, 
to wave the Red flag. This is a play on 
the other side of the Russian fence. * * * 

The authors, though they have a good 
sense of the theatre, are inclined to over- 
write, to melodramatize too conveniently, 
to press too hard for emotional effects. 
** * But The Red Swan has a certain 
melodramatic strength. It deals boldly 
with elemental things that hold the at- 
tention. Its authors are fluent in a verbal 


way, though the writing sometimes has a 
foreign stiffness, and they know how to 
compose effective scenes. . . . I found much 
of it interesting but the whole a little 
turgid, confused and over-sentimentalized. 
I believe that the movies are better able to 
handle so wide a canvas and that there is 
a successful movie in it. The Play House 
actors let themselves go in this play and 
it was one of their better performances, 
handsomely mounted, well handled in group 
scenes and acted with distinction. * * * 

The Witch, by John Masefield, at the Lobero 
Theatre. In the Santa Barbara Daily News: 

No play given at Lobero in many months 

has made a more profound effect on the 
audience than John Masefield’s starkly 
poignant drama, The Witch. * * * Jack 
Atkinson, who returns to Lobero after a 
long absence, did the best work of his career 
as Absolom. He had an understanding of 
the part and an intelligence in acting that 
was the play’s best feature. The scenes 
with Absolom and his son Martin, played 
sympathetically by Tyrone Power, Jr., 
were the best in the play. * * * 
The Cherokee Night, by Lynn Riggs, at the 
Cleveland Heights Civic Theatre of Allied 
Arts. William F. McDermott, in the Plain 
Dealer: 

Lynn Riggs’ new play, The Cherokee 
Night, was presented last evening at the 
Little Theatre of Public Hall by the 
Heights Civic Theatre of Allied Arts as the 
American entrant in the Plain Dealer’s 
Theatre of the Nations. It was an intelli- 
gent choice, for whatever Mr. Riggs’ ulti- 
mate rank as a dramatist may be, his 
writing has an unmistakably American 
pungency and in this particular play he 
deals with characters and scenes as authenti- 
cally American as the Cherokee Indians 
and their descendants, legitimate and ille- 
gitimate, in Mr. Riggs’ home state of Okla- 
homa. Eugene O’Neill’s plays might con- 
ceivably be written by a German or a Rus- 
sian. Mr. Riggs’ plays could not have been 
written by any but an American. They 
have the fragrance of the American soil 
and the breath of the western prairies stirs 
in them. The native flavor is not all that 
should commend The Cherokee Night as 
an appropriate representation of American 
drama in an international series. There is 
sound, intrinsic value in this play. It has 
power and a kind of rude beauty that lies 
in strength of feeling. * * * Violent in 
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Gauging the length of time a play will remain popular repertory material, guess- 
ing which of the new ones will find more or less permanent place, discovering 
the reasons why favorites lose their appeal, are interesting occupations. All the 
plays in this portfolio, long successful, as yet show no signs of forfeiting their lead- 
ing positions. ‘The last three are: R.U.R. (Utah State Theatre >), Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin (Phidelah Rice Playhouse), and Living Corpse (Idaho University). 








THE CRITIC AND THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 


action and full of sharp conflict, it lends 
itself well to performance by non-pro- 
fessionals. Acting is an art, or at least a 
profession, and it is unreasonable to expect 
to see it well done by people who are not 
artists or not professionals. * * * Yet there 
were times in last night’s performance 
when the thought occurred that this kind 
of amateur might be helpful to the profes- 
sional stage. There was vividness and sim- 
plicity in some of these characterizations 
. . . difficult to find on Broadway. * * * 
Theatre of the Soul, by Nicolai Evreinov, at 
the Curtain Theatre, Rochdale, England. 
From the Manchester Guardian: 

For interesting drama one must often 
depend upon the amateur societies. Just at 
present Manchester and the neighbouring 
towns have been and are presenting within 
a few days a number of plays far more 
adventurous, and therefore to many people 
more attractive, than can be ordinarily 
found upon the professional stage. The 
obvious reflection for the average playgoer 
is that, if he is going to see interesting 
plays done by these societies, he must ac- 
commodate his mind to the standards of 
amateur, not professional, acting. With 
that understanding, much amateur acting is 
very good, and that at the Rochdale Cur- 
tain Theatre was consistently so. * * * 
Three Women in Love, by Elizabeth Monte- 
fiori, at the Johns Hopkins Playshop. Donald 
Kirkley, in the Baltimore Morning Sun: 

* * * A provocative situation is worked 
out in the three acts with a frankness and 
freedom of speech not often found in the 
little theatres, although the play never 
goes to extremes. This is one reason why 
Mrs. Montefiori’s play—chosen as the best 
of the sixty-five manuscripts submitted for 
the Playshop’s annual presentation of a 
new work—is the most promising of the 
half-dozen original dramas observed in 
Baltimore this season. . . . With sufficient 
revision and _ incidental embellishment, 
Three Women in Love may find its way to 
a Broadway theatre. Under the direction 
of Dr. N. B. Fagin and Robert Gill, the 
play is given an intelligent and sympathetic 
introduction. * * * 

Seventeen, by Booth Tarkington, at the 


Pontiac Senior High School. From the 
Pontiac Daily Press: 


The highest expectations of a capacity 
audience were fulfilled . . . when an ex- 
cellent cast portrayed Booth Tarkington’s 


four-act comedy, Seventeen, at Pontiac 
High School. This performance, the first- 
night production of the annual Pontiac 
High School play, bore out the tradition of 
school plays, each one better than the last, 
acted, produced and managed by students, 
and directed by W. N. Viola, instructor of 
dramatics. * * * An entirely different cast 
is scheduled for Thursday night, and for 
the Friday and Saturday performances the 
players will be chosen from the two orig- 
inal groups by three judges. * * * 
The Sign of the House, by Walter L. Bissell, 
at Western Reserve University. William F. 
McDermott, in the Cleveland Plain Dealer: 
* * * The decline of the Broadway tour- 
ing drama may be a good thing in the sense 
that it forces local communities to depend 
more and more on their own resources for 
the arts and the pleasures of the theatre. 
These resources, potentially at least, are 
substantial enough. I saw a play at West- 
ern Reserve’s Eldred Hall the other day. 
It was written by a local high school 
teacher, Walter L. Bissell, and it was per- 
formed by Cleveland folk who like the 
theatre. It would be absurd to say that 
either the play or the performance repre- 
sented the neat professionalism of Broad- 
way. Yet both were more significant and 
valuable to the community than the slickest 
touring show in the down-town theatres. 
. . . In writing and in acting [The Sign 
of the House] was an articulation of com- 
munity theatrical interest and theatrical 
talent. As such, it was engrossing and ad- 
mirable. Mr. Bissell’s play had the essen- 
tial quality of good drama; it told a good 
story, it created suspense, it held the in- 
terest. The acting was not uniformly ex- 
pert, but it did succeed in projecting defi- 
nite character with clearness and some de- 
gree of natural skill. It was astonishing 
how effective some of this acting was in 
the hands of people some of whom had 
the briefest stage experience, or none. 
. . - I am not one to undervalue de- 
veloped skill. The theatre is a highly pro- 
fessionalized, highly technical art. Yet 
amateurs, or semi-amateurs, are sometimes 
astonishingly effective in it in a way, for 
instance, that amateur musicians never 
are. Barclay Leathem directs these 
Western Reserve plays and he must be 
pretty largely responsible for the fluency of 
the performances against the handicap of a 
small stage and a non-professional cast. 
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The direction is professional and so is the 
arrangement of the scenic backgrounds. 
Alison’s House, by Susan Glaspell, at South- 
ern Methodist University. John Rosenfield, 
Jr., in the Dallas News: 

A Pulitzer prize-winner, overlooked 
until this time by local playmakers, was 
the presentation of the Senior Arden Club 
of Southern Methodist University at 
Arden Hall Friday night. This was 
Susan Glaspell’s Alison’s House, which was 
produced by Eva LeGallienne’s Civic Rep- 
ertory Theatre late in 1930. Its selection 
by the Pulitzer jury in the season of Green 
Grow the Lilacs, An American Tragedy, 
The Last Mile, Once in a Lifetime and 
Up Pops the Devil, not only occasioned 
surprise but also the challenges of the 
press. . . . It was contended that Alison’s 
House was poor “theatre” and hardly ef- 
fective enough to justify the blue ribbon. 
At this date we ask permission to differ 
with our better critics. Alison’s House im- 
pressed us always as drama and often as 
melodrama. ‘Two roles which elaborate 
the theme in neo-Shavian discourse require 
elocutionary powers of the utmost finesse. 
Given these, Alison’s House should be as 
gripping as it is appealing. * * * Members 
of the Arden Club performed this tender, 
thoughtful story with genuine affection and 
estimable grasp of characterization. * * * 
The Streets of New York, by Dion Bouci- 
cault, Studio Theatre Players, Buffalo. From 
the Buffalo Evening News: 

Freed of all the inhibitions which have 
hampered the festive spirit among theatre 
audiences increasingly since the turn of the 
century, the customers in the Playhouse 
Monday evening gave vent to their feelings 
and had the time of their lives. The oc- 
casion was the revival of Dion Boucicault’s 
sterling 1857 melodrama, The Streets of 
New York. A rising chorus of hisses 
greeted every appearance of Gideon Blood- 
good, the heartless villain. Cheers and 
whistles of approval marked the self-sacri- 
ficing deeds of the brave hero, the meek 
determination. of the heroine to keep her 
good name unsullied. Between the acts, 
the “elegant divertissement” met with an 
open-hearted response. * * * Every mem- 
ber of the cast gives an excellent perform- 
ance. They have the sound sense to play 
their parts in dead earnestness, declaiming 
their numerous asides with a wealth of 
sweeping gestures. * * * Sheldon K. Viele’s 


inspired settings have to be seen to be ap- 
preciated. Particularly the fire scene has 
to be witnessed—witnessed preferably by 
those who can remember when such ef- 
fulgent backdrop gestures were the last 
word in realism. * * * 

The Coppersmith of Bagdad, by Arthur D. 
Gray, at Washburn College, Topeka. From 
the Kansas City Star: 

Washburn College here is completing an- 
other season of a dramatic course in which 
the actors for the plays never have to sleep, 
eat or be paid. ‘They are, of course, not 
living persons, but puppets. Yet these 
marionettes on the stage appear so natural 
as they walk, sit down, jump off garden 
walls, fight duels, gather around an ori- 
ental fakir or magician, or engage in ardent 
love scenes, that those in the audience 
scarcely can believe they are not living hwy 
man beings who actually do the talking 
themselves. For these are no mere Punch 
and Judy shows. . . . They are given on a 
miniature stage that might be set on a 
good-sized library table. Yet the details of 
the little stage under its carefully designed 
proscenium are so exquisite and the per- 
spective from the audience’s viewpoint is so 
skilfully contrived that all that takes place 
appears to be enacted by life-sized char- 
acters. © © © 
April in August, by Clifford Bax, at the 
Manchester Repertory Theatre, England. 
From the Manchester Guardian: 

Mr. Clifford Bax, whose play April in 
August was given a first production last 
night at the Repertory Theatre, has done a 
courageous thing. He has written a play 
so delicate in its texture, having so slight a 
plot and so fanciful a central character, a 
play which swings so precipitately from the 
normal to the romantic, that any but the 
subtlest playing would spoil it utterly and 
leave it ridiculously sentimental. This 
trifle, which for convention’s sake is di- 
vided into three acts, he has put into the 
hands of a hard-worked repertory company, 
engaged in the sharp traffic of weekly pro- 
duction, and has trusted them to do it jus- 
tice. The remarkable thing about last 
night’s performance was not simply that 
the company, under Mr. Toyne’s direction, 
refused to be engulfed by the pathos of 
calf-love but that they rode the theme so 
lightly and triumphantly that all the mem- 
bers of a large audience appeared to leave 
the theatre amused and delighted. * * * 
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In addition to make-up, good charac- 
ter portrayal takes into account pos- 
ture, dress and, when necessary, fi- 
delity to the original. ‘Two striking 
portraits from native plays are of- 
fered in George M. Cohan’s The 
Tavern, as produced by the Montana 
Masquers of the University of Mon- 
tana, Barnard Hewitt director; and 
in If Booth Had Missed, ottered by 
the Wesleyan Players of Ohio Wes- 
leyan under R. C. Hunter’s direction. 
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Above, The Brothers Karamazov 
at the University of California, 
Edwin Duerr director; left, On 
Vengeance Height, at Boise 








i H. S., Helen Mayer director. 
i} 
64 STUDIES IN VARIED METHODS OF CHARACTER PROJECTION 
| Below, Three Live Ghosts, Com- 
munity Theatre, Mill Valley, 
Cal., V. P. Newmark director; 
right, Criminal-at-Large, Wilkes- 
Barre, Walter Young director. 
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THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 


Tours — Organization —Tournaments 


** NONE of us, authors, actors, man- 
agers,” says George C. Tyler in his 
autobiography, Whatever Goes Up, “could 
tell that the road, which was life and death 
to the theatre as we knew it, was dying of 
starvation because of our own stupidity, 
what with Number Four road companies 
and big salaries and long runs and high 
prices and a new crop of stars that felt 
insulted by the notion of one-night stands.” 
To all intents and purposes the road, as 
Mr. Tyler knew it, is still starved, al- 
though it has this year had visitors like 
Katharine Cornell, Eva Le Gallienne, 
Walter Hampden, The Green Pastures and 
one or two other courageous groups. The 
permanent stock company is almost non- 
existent; the visiting troupe, even in the 
guise of tent or rep show, is scarce... . 
Here are a few items from the evidence 
offered by towns that were, years ago, ma- 
terial for the “one night stand”. 
Shreveport’s Little Theatre has com- 
petition only in “a vast barn of a civic 
auditorium seating 4000, and chiefly used 
for boxing and wrestling, and in the Strand 
Theatre, a moving picture house.” .. . 
Chico, California, has “no stock company, 
no touring companies, the only theatre work 
is that produced by high school, college 
and church groups.” ... Vermillion, South 
Dakota, seat of the University, has “tent 
shows that come in the summer for one- 
week stands, playing at twenty-five cents 
admittance to capacity audiences that are 
for the most part untouched by the Tribu- 
tary Theatre groups. A few touring com- 
panies have played within driving distance. 
Many drove those weary miles, on one occa- 
sion through a dust storm, with moist cotton 
plugging their noses.” . .. Colorado Springs 
had two professional offerings this season, 
Katharine Cornell’s The Barretts and 
Dorothy Sands’ Styles in Acting. ... The 
Carolina Playmakers, through the efforts 
of their own Student Entertainment Com- 
mittee, had such professional visitors as 


Dorothy Sands, Ruth Page and Harald 
Kreutzberg, Ted Shawn and his group, 
and Borgny Hammer in two Ibsen plays. 

“The only competition offered on the 
legitimate stage of Zanesville, Illinois, was 
a burlesque company which lost all its 
trade when a Walkathon opened; one per- 
formance of The Green Pastures, a sell- 
out; and the Bruce-Hendrickson Players in 
The Merchant of Venice and Hamlet.”. . . 
“No professional group has played within 
seventy-five miles of Cleveland, Tennessee, 
and the Classic Players of Bob Jones Col- 
lege have offered the only dramatic fare 
within that radius, touring with two 
Shakespearean plays.” . . . “Even the old 
villagers of the college town of Mount 
Vernon, Iowa, can scarcely remember when 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin and such classics were 
the last of the traveling shows to make 
stops here. In Cedar Rapids, fifteen miles 
away, Of Thee I Sing (Chicago company) 
and The Green Pastures have been the only 
offerings in two years. This winter several 
carloads of Cornell College students 
motored over three hundred miles to see 
Katharine Cornell in The Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street at Des Moines, and then re- 
peated the trip a month later when Eva 
Le Gallienne appeared there.” But the re- 
gion around Cornell College (still speaking 
of Mount Vernon, Iowa) is not without 
theatre, for the Players, under Albert 
Franklin Johnson, have presented Mar- 
lowe’s Dr. Faustus, Wilde’s The Import- 
ance of Being Earnest, and Victor Hugo’s 
Mary Tudor on a tour that included 
Cedar Rapids, Davenport and Waterloo, 
Iowa; Freeport, Rockford, Peckatonicka 
and Chicago, Illinois; and Edgerton, Wis- 
consin. ‘Capacity crowds witnessed practi- 
cally every performance. The admission in 
most cases was twenty-five and forty cents. 
The twenty members of the troupe were 
trained not only to play several roles but 
also in the complete routine of staging. 
Most of the performances were given in 
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high school auditoriums. The troupe car- 
ried its own scenery, costumes, and lighting 
equipment approximately 1200 miles by 
motor cars. The estimated total audience 
was 10,000.” 

In the majority of places, such tours as 
that have provided vast districts with their 
only theatre. In the west the Cornish Play- 
ers have led the way, with The Heathers at 
Home, Tobias and the Angel, and a pup- 
pet version of The Wizard of Oz. Out of 
Seattle, too, The Penthouse Players, under 
the direction of Glenn Hughes, went with a 
series of plays headed by Dangerous Corner 
and their own puppet productions. .. . The 
Carolina Playmakers went on their thirty- 
first tour, this year comprising North Caro- 
lina, Kentucky and five performances at the 
National Folk Festival in St. Louis. .. . 
This fall Jasper Deeter’s Hedgerow Thea- 
tre group plans a three-month trip with 
The Romantic Age, Inheritors, Mary, 
Mary, Quite Contrary and Beyond the 
Horizon. 
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Program Signet, Gloucester 
School of the Little Theatre 


"THE organization, methods and _ busi- 
ness of a theatre are always of inter- 
est both to the theatre concerned and to 
other theatres in the field. What plays are 
most successful financially, how a director 
works, where the patronage comes from, 
whether it works on a subsidy or entirely 
on box-office receipts—all are questions 
that claim attention. Clippings from di- 
rectors’ letters and publicity managers’ re- 
ports give a bird’s-eye view of the situation 
in Tributary Theatres. ... Paul A. Foley, 
Director of the Knox College Theatre, 
Galesburg, Illinois, supplies a note on a 
director’s opportunity: He is “in sole 
charge of all the work of the theatre. The 


only restriction is that he must make it 
pay all its expenses including rent, royal- 
ties, costumes, etc., and leave a balance in- 
stead of a deficit at the end of the year. 
There may be a deficit on one or two pro- 
ductions (there was on Green Grow the 
Lilacs) but if there is a balance at the end 
of the season, all is well. So the director 
selects his plays with care. He casts the 
plays, directs the plays, designs scenery and 
costumes, plans the music, directs the songs 
and dances, and works out every detail of 
each production.” 

The ramifications of Gilmor Brown’s 
undertaking, the Pasadena Community 
Playhouse, are seen in this note: “It has 
not infrequently had as many as ten plays 
in rehearsal at one time. ‘That number 
is required for main-stage presentation; for 
the Workshop, where only original plays 
are tested; for the Playbox, the tiny inti- 
mate theatre in which literary or non-com- 
mercial drama is enjoyed by subscription 
groups; for the Padua Hills Community 
Theatre, whose plays and players are sup- 
plied by this institution; for class plays of 
the School of the Theatre; and for ‘field’ 
plays—i.e., those given by groups of our 
volunteer players to clubs, hotel groups, 
social gatherings, etc., without charge.” . . . 
Iowa State Teachers College, at Cedar 
Falls, reports the most successful financial 
season in its history, with the following 
seven productions, each playing to an audi- 
ence of a thousand to sixteen hundred at 
an average reserved seat price of twenty- 
five cents: Romeo and Juliet, The Women 
Have Their Way, The Show-Off, Chil- 
dren of the Moon, Three-Cornered Moon, 
R. U. R., and Peace on Earth (enthusi- 
astically received and believed to be the 
first Tributary Theatre production of this 
anti-war play). 

The Penthouse Players of the Univer- 
sity of Washington’s Division of Drama, 
Glenn Hughes, Director, make use of the 
added attraction (and financial returns) of 
such foreign films as the German M, Rene 
Clair’s July 14, The Three Musketeers, 
Light of Asia, and The Good Companions 
to build a drama library and to put over 
a repertory including such plays as The 
Bride the Sun Shines On, Right You Are, 
Everyman, Three-Cornered Moon, The 
Late Christopher Bean and The Little 
Clay Cart. . . . In the Little Theatre of 
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the University of California, at Berkeley, 
The Brothers Karamazov broke a five-year 
box-office record. . . . Carl Glick of The 
Players of Sarasota, Florida, reports a 
profit for the first time in four years in a 
theatre which he believes “is unique in that 
it is conducted by the winter colony and 
its audiences are representative of the coun- 
try as a whole.” . .. Profit for the Bob 
Jones College Classic Players, Cleveland, 
Tenn., has come from two seventy-five mile 
tours—first with Hamlet and later with 
Taming of the Shrew. They have been 
able to increase their wardrobe and equip- 
ment 100 per cent. . . . The Pacific Little 
Theatre, Stockton, California, this spring 
gave Medea as the seventieth production 
in its ten-year history. Like all of its 
other offerings, this one in the new out- 
door theatre was directed by De Marcus 
Brown. During the present season, box- 
office income has been expended as fol- 
lows: “52 per cent for salaries, 12 per cent 
for royalties, 8 per cent for building and 
costume material, 8 per cent for printing 
and supplies, 3 per cent for advertising, 7 
per cent for additions to the theatre’s per- 
manent equipment, and 10 per cent for 
miscellaneous expenditures.” 

The little Theatre of Shreveport, La., 
Talbot Pearson, Director, which plays to 
2 per cent of the town’s white population, 
ends the best season in eight years with 
Coquette showing the best box-office returns 
and Another Language the best audience 
reaction and press notices but the lowest 


box-office figures. . . . University of Colo- 
rado also reports increased profits this 
year... . The Omaha Community Play- 


house, under Bernard Szold, refutes the 
claim that “Playhouse patrons want only 
light Broadway comedies. Of its first six 
productions, Uncle Tom’s Cabin holds first 
place for box-office receipts and The Doll’s 
House second place.” . . . The Carolina 
Playmakers report that “19,400 persons 
attended our Playhouse performances last 
season, 270 different players and technicians 
had an active part in the productions and 
66 performances were given in the Play- 
maker Theatre, besides three outdoor per- 
formances in the Forest Theatre.” 

W. G. Hennessy, director of the University 
of New Hampshire Players, writes: 
“Eighty-five rear seats have been reduced 
to thirty-five cents from fifty cents. In 
part, we have to meet ‘movie’ prices. Out- 


of-town patronage supplies the profit. All 
money received goes to production funds.” 

Everett M. Schreck of the University 
of South Dakota: “The students of the 
University have just passed a ruling to tax 
each student of the institution a definite 
amount to subsidize the University 


‘Theatre. This will support drama as ath- 


letics are supported and will guarantee a 
fund as well as an audience. It will also 
eliminate serious competition with movies 
and social dancing on play nights.” . 

Earl E. Fleischman of Rollins College 





H MIDSUMMER 
LIGHTS 
Pacife Little Theatre DREAM 


Theatre: “We have operated on a scale 
of $1.75 and $1.50 with a season ticket 
from $4.00 to $2.50 for five productions. 
Death Takes a Holiday was our most suc- 
cessful production financially. Twenty-five 
per cent of the receipts goes to the theatre 
for maintenance, the remainder covering 
the cost of production.” . . . The Los An- 
geles Junior College Players present eight 
plays a season, each running a week, in a 
theatre seating 300 and with a season ticket 
costing $1., individual seats twenty-five 
cents. ... The Little Theatre of Wilkes- 
Barre guarantees to produce only four plays 
a year, but during each of its ten years 
has found it possible to throw in an oc- 
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casional extra production. It is, inciden- 
tally, a splendid example of a theatre work- 
ing on a predetermined budget—and ad- 
hering to it as the months pass. The 
budget for the season just closing was 
worked out a year ago, has made it pos- 
sible to produce The Swan, Hay Fever, 
Criminal at Large, The Late Christopher 
Bean and Wings Over Europe, rent a 
theatre, pay salaries, and offer free dramatic 
classes for seventy-eight out of two hun- 
dred and fifty applicants. It has proved so 
practicable for this theatre that it is printed 
here as an example of careful planning: 



































RECEIPTS 

Sustaining Members_@$100_.. = $1,000 
Patron Members _.. $ 20... SSs—CSSs«<, 5000 
Subscribing Members $ 5... SSsé«3;4, 800 
Ticket Sales a 
Misc., Interest, etc. 175 

$7,775 

EXPENDITURES 

Rent $1,750 
Salaries 4,020 
Maintenance (Telephone, Light, etc.) _ 200 
Stationary and Postage 225 
Permanent Equipment 175 
Costumes and Make-Up 200 
Scenery and Properties 425 
Scripts, Royalties, Library Fund__..._—s-_‘- 500 
Incidentals 280 

$7,775 


HE tournament idea has a definite place 

in the program of Little Theatres in 
spite of the fact that the National Tourna- 
ment, leader in the field, has not been held 
for three years. More and more the 
tournament tends to take the form of a 
festival, with or without prizes, under the 
auspices of an established group, to bring 
together less experienced organizations from 
their own districts. The development of 
“neighborhood spirit” is one of the most 
useful functions of the festival, second only 
to the impetus given to young playwrights. 
Canada’s Dominion Drama Festival, the 
second of which was held in April, is one 
of the finest examples of what a well- 
thought-out contest can be. The Dominion 
is divided into eleven regions, within each 
of which preliminary competitions are held. 
Winners in the regional festivals then go 
to Ottawa, and in The Little Theatre 
there compete for the Bessborough Trophy 
—the award provided by The Earl of 
Bessborough, Governor-General of Canada. 


This year for the final play-offs twenty-two 
groups were selected as the best of the 
ninety regional plays seen by the single ad- 
judicator who was present at each of the 
eleven regional competitions. The consid- 
erable expenses incurred in this Dominion 
Festival are met from income derived from 
three sources: private subscriptions, a $20 
entrance fee from each group participating 
in the regional festivals, and from the sale 
of tickets to the six-day finals at which the 
winning presentation is chosen. 

One of the most highly organized 
tournaments in the United States is the an- 
nual Iowa Play Production Festival, held 
under the auspices of the University of 
Iowa. The University’s Extension Bulle- 
tin No. 327 gives not only the full program 
for a year’s festival but valuable informa- 
tion on the rules governing the contests, 
lists of prize-winning plays and of other 
plays suggested for production, and a short 
bibliography of books helpful in community 
play production. . . . The Carolina Dra- 
matic Association held its Eleventh Annual 
Festival and State Tournament in April. 
Frederick Koch, director of the Carolina 
Playmakers, calls it the “biggest and best 
we have ever had.” Of thirty-nine plays 
produced, ten were original. Three were 
Negro plays from Shaw University, St. 
Augustine’s College and Bennett College. 
The Festival was followed in May, at 
Greensboro, by the first state tournament 
of the Carolina Intercollegiate Negro Dra- 
matic Association. . . . In Pittsburgh the 
Drama League sponsors the Amateur Play- 
ers Contest, which, arriving at its tenth 
year, was fortunate enough to have Iden 
Payne as first adjudicator. . . . The Santa 
Fé Players, limiting their competition to 
residents of the state, hold a playwriting 
contest for full-length plays, staging the 
winner unless production would be too in- 
tricate for their limited equipment. . . . The 
Little Theatre of St. Louis has a full- 
length play competition, open to any play- 
wright-resident of the United States, with 
the opportunity of production for the 
prize-winning play. 

The Westchester Drama Association has 
substituted for the tournament a drama 
conference in which member theatres com- 
pete not for prizes but for expert criticism. 
. . . The Community Centre Department 
in Washington, D. C., sponsors the Ninth 
Annual One-Act Play Tournament. .. . 
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PUPPET 


ACTORS 


Competition in the 
Little Theatre is 
not limited to the 
living actor, but 
must be met also 
in the growing 
popularity of those 
calm and compe- 
tent thespians, the 
marionettes. Frank 
and Elizabeth 
Haines of Flour- 
town, Pa., use en- 
tirely hand-carved 
figures, two of 
which are seen in 
Darktown Cake- 
walk. At Wash- 
burn College, To- 
peka, Kansas, the 
night classes in ma- 
rionette work, 
which have _ been 
running for four 
years, gave The 
Coppersmith of 
Bagdad, an origi- 
nal play by their 
director, Arthur 
D. Gray, as their 
annual production. 
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Gabriel Moulin 





Optimistic indication for the theatre’s future is the continued activity of chil- 
dren’s schools and drama groups. The Katharine Branson School for Girls, 


Ross, Cal., has an annual production in which the entire student body takes part. 
This year it was Twelfth Night, directed by Everett Glass. At St. Brendan’s 
College, Bristol, England, Healey Goudall directed a cast of boys in ds You 
Like It. In Beverly Hills Edith Kopelson’s Theatre gives The Little Princess. 





Kathleen Chivers Curtis Biltmore | 
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TOURS—ORGANIZATION—TOURNAMENTS 


Grinnell College’s chapter of the National 
Collegiate Players and the Department of 
Drama present original one-act plays in 
competition for the Steiner Memorial 
Prize. . . . Frank Fowler, Director of the 
University of Kentucky’s Guignol Theatre, 
announced a prize production, lasting one 
week, for a full-length mystery play. For 
the 1934-35 contest, the American Indian 
must be the subject of all contesting plays. 


At the University of Wisconsin, Ex- 
tension Division, Ethel Rockwell reports 
the Sixth Annual Festival week, with a 
long list of awards. . . . The Los Angeles 
County Drama Association held a national 
one-act playwriting contest in Beverly 
Hills in February, three groups competing 
each night for three nights, with the finals 
on the fourth night. The announcement 
ends with the note that “Southern Cali- 
fornia Little Theatres are becoming 
keener for Tournaments every year.” ... 
The Pasadena Community Playhouse, 
which offers something in almost every 
field of the theatre, was host this year to 
the Southern California One-Act Play 
Tournament for Secondary Schools, repre- 
senting over seven counties, an event so 
full of vitality that one of the finalist 
groups attended with a band. The Pasa- 
dena Community Playhouse awards scholar- 
ships in its school of the theatre to out- 
standing individual actors in the compe- 
tition. 

The three best plays in this year’s play 
contest at the University of Colorado, under 
the direction of Dr. George F. Reynolds, 
all had local background. One dealt with 
riots at the state penitentiary, the second 
with the reactions shown by two of Central 
City’s original families to the tourist influx 
that followed Robert Edmond Jones’ Opera 
House revivals, and the third, the prize- 
winner, took as its main character a typical 
mountain prospector, eternally hoping to 
make a strike. . . . The seventh year of the 
University of Texas’ one-act play contest 
saw three hundred contestants. . . . In the 
program of the Barnswallows Dramatic 
Association of Wellesley was Office, by 
Elizabeth Smith, which won the annual 
competition for one-act plays by undergrad- 
uates. . . . In England two contests are 
listed: one an eighth contest of the Clifton 
Arts Club for original short plays; the 
other the Bristol Drama Club’s contest for 


the best three-act play, with a promise of 
presentation by the Club. 

One of the most significant of the Amer- 
ican Festivals is the National Folk Festival, 
held this year for the first time. For four 
days in St. Louis (April 30-May 3) groups 
from all parts of the country showed 
regional folk dances, sang and presented 
plays woven from the fabric of their daily 
lives and from material handed down from 
generation to generation. ... From a dozen 
different states, playwrights responded to 
the University of Montana’s call for new 
one-act plays. The three best are to be 
produced in July at the University’s 
Writers’ Conference. . . . The Workshop 
of the University of Missouri sponsored a 
contest which drew ninety-eight play manu- 
scripts. Part of the Workshop’s regular 
schedule calls for the presentation of new 
plays every two weeks. At the end of the 
college year, the best of these compete for 
the Dramatic Arts Club Prize—each play 
being judged both from manuscript and 
production. Missouri’s Workshop plays 
last year won first prizes in three impor- 
tant national contests. 






mn TO 


PREVENT 
LIGHT SPILL 






FUNNEL 
FOR 
SPOTLIGHT 


) ges on a spotlight funnel which has 
been used in the Yale Theatre for some 
time, Henning Nelms has introduced into 
his Community Theatre in Harrisburg one 
that he declares is efficient, simple and 
cheap. Construction details are shown in 
the sketch above. It can be made from 
26 gauge galvanized iron at a cost of less 
than $1 each by any local tinner provided 
with a cardboard model. One ten inches 
long and ten inches square at the face, Mr. 
Nelms says, is suitable for a 400 watt spot. 
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“VIVIAN” ON ACTING 
George Lewes and George Eliot, by 
Anna T. Kitchel. John Day: $2.50 

EORGE HENRY LEWES is im- 
G mortal in the annals of the theatre 
for one rare and precious gift—the gift of 
writing intelligently about acting. On 
Actors and the Art of Acting is one of the 
few books on this aspect of the theatre’s 
art which is in the least illuminating, either 
as to theory or as to criticism. Lewes was 
in no sense a man of the theatre. He was 
a critic and observer, an amateur of the 
theatre in the best sense of that much-abused 
word—in that he loved it both warmly and 
intelligently but never professed it success- 
fully either as actor or playwright. 

His earliest known writing is, curiously 
enough, on the theatre, and he followed 
the stage eagerly all his life, but it was 
always a side issue with him, one phase 
of a career devoted to literary criticism, to 
philosophy and science. This side issue, 
however, has probably proved his enduring 
monument, for it is not unlikely that he 
will be remembered for his essays on acting 
long after his Life of Goethe, his Problems 
of Life and Mind and his History of Phi- 
losophy have been forgotten. 

The freshness and spontaneity of Lewes’ 
approach to dramatic criticism and the 
reason that his writing in this field still 
lives is, as Miss Kitchel puts it, that “he 
loved not only the drama but the theatre 
and saw the relation between the two as 


THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 





very few dramatic critics of that time saw 
it.” In his first recorded work, an article 
in the Westminster Review for September, 
1840, he states one of the axioms of his 
critical approach. “We must not,” he says 
[I quote Miss Kitchel’s paraphrase], “read 
Racine per Shakespeare. We must study 
French drama in the spirit of the French. 
The question is not, does the French drama 
follow the Greek in gaining its effects, but 
does it really produce a comparable result ?” 
With this sympathetic and common sense 
attitude as a basis, he wrote constantly of 
the drama of France, Spain and England, 
and of the theatre which he loved and knew 
so well. 

A pleasant creation of his early days, and 
one which permitted him to comment on 
the passing show with more freedom than 
the critical essay allowed, was Vivian, 
in whose name he reported the day-by-day 
events of the London stage. Vivian began 
as a “vendor of nonsense”, a gay young 
man devoted to the ladies and to the writ- 
ings of the early Christian fathers, but, like 
his creator, his ruling passion was the stage: 
“*Re-opening!’ What a beautiful word! 
How full of hope and joyful promise! . . . 
New plays are to be produced by Jerrold, 
Marston, Lovell, Slous and Bourcicault 
[sic]. Success to them all!” 

But, though Vivian was an enthusiast, he 
could be malicious as well as merry. Speak- 
ing of a certain tenor, he says, “He sang 
with his throat, his nose, and his calves, and 
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was much applauded by a delicately dis- 
criminating part of the audience. The opera 
succeeded although he sang in it.” Of 
Lemaitre, the French actor, Vivian remarks, 
“He mouthed and ranted with explosive 
bursts that would not have disgraced 
Charles Kean in his most Shakespearean 
moments.” Kean indeed was one of his 
pet aversions and the result of the endless 
playful darts which he hurled at him was 
an article entitled “Vivian in Tears! (All 
along of Mr. Kean).” “Weep, weep with 
me, ye that have any tears! Charles Kean 
has cut me from the Free List! No more! 
never, never more, am I to enjoy the ex- 
quisite privilege of seeing that poetic eye 
‘in fine foolishness rolling’—no more! never 
never more, am I to listen to that musical 
utterance of verse, that delicate expression 
given to subtle meanings. I am banished!” 
The more serious aspect of Lewes’ dra- 
matic criticism is contained in his collected 
essays which are known to all students of 
the theatre. Miss Kitchel’s book is devoted 
to the less familiar details of his personal 
life and to his long service to journalism. 
William Archer, writing of Lewes’ Vivian 
articles, calls them “impressions in the course 
of formation” by a man whose alert intelli- 
gence and passion for the stage were both 
“enlightened and enlightening”. “If we 
follow Vivian from week to week,” Miss 
Kitchel adds, “the whole London stage 
seems as real and as interesting as if we 
were back in that distant day.” ... 
RosAMOND GILDER 


From the Life of George Emery 
Blum, by Virgil Geddes. Brookfield 
Players, Brookfield, Conn.: $2.00 
The Brookfield Pamphlets, by Virgil 
Geddes. Brookfield Players: each $.25 

IFTEEN or twenty years ago some- 

body suddenly decided that words were 
of little importance to the theatre. It was 
a decision as wholesome as it was icono- 
clastic, for it shook up the long-lived tradi- 
tion that words were the whole of the thea- 
tre. But as the years passed and action, 





movement, color, light have taken their 
right places, we have begun again to feel 
the theatre’s essential need for beautiful 
words, for writing that is alive, dramatic, 
full of color and movement and light. And 
that is too bad for Virgil Geddes, who 
comes, with his own wholesome icono- 
clasm, his new shift in play emphasis, and 





Brookfield Playhouse, Brookfield, Conn. 


his cold, dull words, to reform our theatre 
with plays and with tracts. You must read 
Virgil Geddes’ “Brookfield Pamphlets” if 
you would know what the younger men, or 
some of them, are thinking about the thea- 
tre on Broadway and its heroes. Much of 
the thinking is stimulating and fresh; you 
will find the reading hard going. Neverthe- 
less, to give the young men their chance, 
you must follow the pamphlets with the 
four comedies that make up the life of 
George Emery Blum as Virgil Geddes con- 
ceived him. ‘Comedy’, Mr. Geddes says 
“is sharpening its claws.”” When you finish 
your reading go this summer to the Brook- 
field Playhouse and see the plays in action. 
Then form your own judgment. 


World Drama, edited by Barrett H. 


Clark, 2 vols. Appleton: $10.00 
World Literature, edited by Philo M. 
Buck. Macmillan: $4: 


ITHIN a year, two publishers 
have issued outstanding antholo- 
gies—one of World Drama and the other 
of World Literature. ‘Time has proved 
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the contents of such books as these, and the 
critic wisely foregoes his task. But the 
amateur statistician may be a little bolder; 
he can measure the volumes against each 
other to see what of the world’s dramatic 
literature, as selected by one authority, is 
by another judged worthy of inclusion in 
a volume which attempts to find a place 
for the finest work in all literary forms. 

The task is lightened by the fact that 
neither of the anthologies includes Ameri- 
can authors, nor does either include Shakes- 
peare. And since World Literature includes 
no English work, the English section of 
W orld Drama must be disregarded (except 
to mention that it covers the period from 
1300 to 1800) if we are to have compar- 
able figures. 

The drama anthology includes (omitting 
the English) plays by 38 playwrights. Of 
the 50 writers in the anthology of litera- 
ture, 13 are represented by their plays. 
Sheer numbers, then, would seem to indi- 
cate that playwrights comprised more than 
one-fourth of the world’s great writers. In 
these days when printing presses disgorge 
novels hourly, that is a little surprising. 
But it is understandable when it is remem- 
bered that for centuries most literature took 
the play form. 

Nine authors represented in the play 
anthology are included in the general col- 
lection—three of the nine represented in 
both places by the same work: Aeschylus 
by Prometheus Bound, Sophocles by Anti- 
gone and (from ancient India) Kalidasa by 
Sakoontald. The authors who are repre- 
sented in both books, but by different ex- 
amples of their plays, are Euripides, Aristo- 
phanes, Racine, Moliére, Goethe and Ibsen. 

On the other hand, the volume of gen- 
eral literature found room for Galdos, Heb- 
bel, Hauptmann and Lucian, none of whom 
is included in World Drama, but was 
forced to refuse place to some 30 play- 
wrights found in the other volumes—Cor- 
neille, Schiller and Ostrovsky among them. 
On the whole, however, it is reassuring to 


find how much of what Barrett Clark calls 
the best of drama is given a place in what 
Philo Buck calls the best of all literature. 
Cecil Sharp, by Fox Strangways and 
Maud Karpeles. Oxford: $3.00 
AD Cecil Sharp died at forty-five, a 
life devoted primarily to music 
might have been soon forgotten. It had 
been a productive life: composing for piano- 
forte and organ, establishing and conduct- 
ing a choir, writing an operetta, founding 
a music school, teaching in a conservatory, 
lecturing on musical subjects. But im- 
pressive as the list is, there is nothing in 
it to guarantee Sharp’s contribution. For- 
tunately he did not die at forty-five. At 
that age he began his life-work, and during 
the remaining twenty years vouchsafed him 
he won a definite place in music and guar- 
anteed himself an important place as the 
years pass. In twenty years (1904-1924) 
Cecil Sharp did such work in searching out 
and recording folk songs and folk dances 
as no one else had done. 

The work has been public property since 
it was begun. Sharp was never stingy 
with the results, feeling that the sooner the 
beauty of these folk arts was widely recog- 
nized, the more valuable his work would 
be. Hundreds of his dance and song re- 
cordings have been published. 

This present volume has wisely not at- 
tempted to delve further into the work, but 
to be an account of Sharp’s life. The au- 
thors have done well. Cecil Sharp 
emerges in full stature—poor, crippled by 
asthma and faulty eyes, at times irritable, 
but inspired by a vision and afire with de- 
termination—a man whose love for those 
near him was the only factor in his life 
greater than his love for his work and the 
people with whom he worked and studied. 

The authors bring all of these things out. 
But more than that, however, they achieve 
a difficult task in giving the reader a sense 
of Sharp’s realization that all art, how- 
ever we may obscure the fact, has its source 
close to the soil and the simplicities of life. 
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In France the small theatre has always been 
progressive. An example of Gaston Baty’s 
work, worthy of study and emulation, is a 
happy and fitting conclusion to a review of 
the activities of the Tributary Theatre. 
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3 Practical Books 





Theater Art 

By Victor D’ Amico 
The arts of the stage in sufficient 
detail for the use of stage de- 
signers and play producers. Richly 
illustrated. 


Masks 


By Herbert R. Kniffin 


Gives the play producer and art 
worker, in detail, the processes of 
mask-making. Many excellent illus- 
trations. 


Historic Costume 
By Katherine M. Lester 


A charmingly written book illus- 
trated with 33 full-page drawings 
showing 185 grouped figures, au- 
thentic in details. 


OrpER Form 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


Peoria, Ill. 


Please send me the following books 
checked bellow: 
C] Theatre Art—D’Amico.........$3.25 
[] Masks—Kniffin $3.00 


Historic Costumes—Lester......$2.50 


Enclosed is $ 


Nt fa rare ea is eo. the bias ale hoes 
Street Address 


en ON era Gat sc biss 6 winSoues 








Pauline Sutorius Aird 








Joyous Season 
PHILIP BARRY 


Jig Saw 
DAWN POWELL 


Escape Me Never 
MARGARET KENNEDY 


Three Plays 
JOHN DOS PASSOS 


Yellow Jack 
SIDNEY HOWARD 


Stevedore 
PAUL PETERS and 
GEORGE SKLAR 


Laughing Woman 
GORDON DAVIOT 


Sixteen 
AIMEE and PHILIP STUART 


One Act Plays for Stage and 
Study—8th Series 


Conversation Piece 
NOEL COWARD $2.00 


Marjorie Seligman 


NEW PLAYS 


2.00 


Our mailing list will keep you well-informed. 


Just send your name and address. 


The DRAMA BOOK SHOP, Inc. 


48 West 52nd Street 


New York, N. Y. 








PRINTING 
LETTERHEADS 


Printed on High Grade 
Rag content 20-Lb. Bond 
39 PER 1000 
In single 1000 lots 
Mail your copy and check to DEPT. L. 

UNIVERSITY PRESS 
1350 BROADWAY : NEW YORK CITY 

Telephone CHickering 4-0122 


PRICES ON OTHER PRINTED MATTER 
EQUALLY INTERESTING 








PUBLICATIONS 


| Special price to members. 





ACTING: The First Six Lessons 
by Richard Boleslavsky 


A METHOD OF LIGHTING THE 
STAGE 
by Stanley R. McCandless 


A THEATRE LIBRARY 
by Rosamond Gilder 


LIGHTING THE AMATEUR 
STAGE 
by Henning Nelms... 
NATIONAL THEATRE 
CONFERENCE 
119 West 57 Street 





$1.50 


$1.50 


$1.00 


$1.00 


New York 




















CENERY 


By HAROLD HELVENSTON 


Director of Dramatics, Stanford University 


A N illustrated manual combining the theory of 


design with its practical application. 


For pro- 


ducers working with the little theatre, the high 
school, the university, or the dramatic club. 


73 Illustrations — $3.50 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Stanford University . . 


California 


A MANUAL 
OF DESIGN 











¢ CONTRIBUTORS ¢ | 


A M. DRUMMOND has since 
¢ 1920 been head of Cornell’s 
Department of Public Speaking. After 
graduating from Hamilton College 
he undertook further work at Har- 
vard and then at Cornell, in 1912 be- 
coming Director of its Dramatic 
Club. This position he has continued 
to hold since that time in conjune- 
tion with his work as Director of the 
University Theatre, which came into 
being in 1930 when the dramatic pro- 
duction courses, the Summer Theatre 
and the Laboratory Theatre were 
combined as a single unit. He is q 
past-president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Speech, a mem- 
ber of its council, and in addition has 
for some time been an associate editor 
of its Quarterly Journal. 


ELEN FORD STAFFORD, 

who, as Helen Ford, had a long 
acting experience in the companies of 
Richard Mansfield, Henry Miller 
and George Tyler, is a Canadian by 
birth. She is the Director of the 
Actors’ First Studio, which, in her 
own words, “was conceived as a 
laboratory where actors can experi- 
ment with their art and perfect their 
characters through practice, under 
competent direction.” 


URTIS CANFIELD is Associ- 

ate Professor of Drama at Am- 
herst, from which he graduated in 
1925. Immediately after graduation 
he became the College’s dramatic 
coach—a position that led to his pres 
ent directorship of the Amherst Mas 
quers, who last summer were invited 
by the Austrian Ministry of Educa 
tion to the Schénbrunn Theatre in 
Vienna. He has written various arte 
cles on drama and the theatre, di 
rected the Mount Holyoke College 
Dramatic Association, been co-direc: | 
tor of the Northampton Players, and 
has edited a volume called Plays of 
the Trish Renaissance. 





HARLES BAYLY, JR., is av] 

outstanding example of the type | 
of Tributary Theatre enthusiast who 
gives freely of his time and energy 
but still keeps his theatre interests af 
avocation. As vice-president of am 
overall manufacturing company he 
manages two Pacific coast factories, 
but his interests are as varied as his 
previous contributions to “THEATRE 
Arts—on bull-fighting, the circus 
and the Central City Opera House 
A Princeton graduate, he has trans 
lated Guy de Portales’ Polonaise and 
The Mad King, and has edited Con- | 
| temporary Types of the Short Story. | 
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THE JOYOUS SEASON 

BIG HEARTED HERBERT 
DOUBLE DOOR 

THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 
WEDNESDAY’S CHILD 
OLIVER OLIVER 

THE MAN FROM HOME 
THE ROOF 

METEOR 

PETER IBBETSON 

UP POPS THE DEVIL 
PADDY THE NEXT BEST THING 
HAWK ISLAND 

THE MIDDLE WATCH 
BOTH YOUR HOUSES 
GOODBYE AGAIN 
DANGEROUS CORNER 
WHISTLING IN THE DARK 
THE MAD HOPES 

MEN MUST FIGHT 

ONE SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
THE GHOST TRAIN 
ELIZABETH THE QUEEN 


(SEND FOR OUR LATEST CATALOGUE OF PLAYS) 


Samuel French 


OUTSTANDING 
For Little Theatres 











PLAYS 





THE SCHOOL FOR HUSBANDS 
THE LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 
ALIEN CORN 

CRIMINAL AT LARGE 



























TEN MINUTE ALIBI 

NINE PINE STREET 
MURRAY HILL 

PEACE ON EARTH 

THE DARK TOWER 
CANDLE-LIGHT 

THE CRADLE SONG 
PAYMENT DEFERRED 
GIRLS IN UNIFORM 
WINDOW PANES 

THE TAVERN 

ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
AUTUMN CROCUS 
PETTICOAT INFLUENCE 
BIRD IN HAND 
THREE-CORNERED MOON 
BERKELEY SQUARE 

THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 
THE WARRIOR’S HUSBAND 


25 West 45th St.. NEW YORK 
811 WEST 7th ST., LOS ANGELES 


— |} 


THE PLAYS OF 
VIRGIL GEDDES 


Available In Book Form 


From the Life of George 
Emery Blum (Four Come- 


Oat 3 AA esc Clo. $2.00 
The carth Between and Be- 

hind the Night (Two 

Plays) . Clo. $1.75 


Native Ground 1A Trilogy) Clo. $1.75 
Pocahontas and the Elders. Clo. $1.75 





Are you reading 


The BROOKFIELD PAMPHLETS? 


Virgil Geddes’ diagnosis of dramatic 
art and theatre practice in our time, 
and wherein he also puts forth his posi- 
tive conclusions and high demands. 
1: The American Theatre—What Can 
Be Done? 
2: Towards Revolution in the Theatre. 
3: The Theatre of Dreadful Nights. 


4: The Melodramadness of Eugene 
O'Neill. 
5: Left Turn for American Drama. 


"The very best criticism of the 
American theatre I've read in 
these times. The one example of 
courage in dramatic criticism since 
Shaw wrote for the London week- 
lies."—Horace Gregory. 


25 cents each. 35 cents abroad. 





Distributors 
THE BROOKFIELD PLAYERS, Inc. 
Brookfield, Conn. 








NGMANS * LONGMANS * LONGMANS * LONGMANS © LO. 
Publishers of Plays for Amateur Production by 


MAXWELL ANDERSON 

OweEN Davis 

ZONA GALE 

ALICE GERSTENBERG 

RutH GIoRLOFF 

KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN 
Mitton HerBert GRopPerR 


Cosmo HAMILTON 
Rosert MippLEMAss 
FERENC MOLNAR 
CHRISTOPHER Mor.LEY 
CHANNING POLLOCK 
LOUISE SAUNDERS 
Rosert E. SHERWOOD 


LuLa VOLLMER | 


A new Longmans’ Play Catalogue will 
October. Send us your address 


be ready for free distribution in 
for our mailing list now. 


The Play Department 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 114 Fifth Ave., New York | 




















THE ROAD 
TO BETTER PLAYS 
is clearly marked in 
A CATALOGUE OF 
BAKER'S PLAYS 


Two thousand different titles 
Hundreds of new ones 
Dozens of new Professional 
Successes 


Send for a free copy 


Walter H. Baker Company 


Baker International Play Bureau 


178 Tremont Street — Boston 
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You are invited to join 


THE NATIONAL THEATRE CONFERENCE 





OFFICERS and COUNCIL 


George Pierce Baker 
Gilmor Brown 

E. C. Mabie 

Edith J. R. Isaacs 


Jasper Deeter 
Glenn Hughes 
Rupel J. Jones 


President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 

Secretary-Treasurer 


Clark McAdams 
Kenneth Macgowan 
Frederic McConnell 
Frederick H. Koch Thomas Wood Stevens 
Garrett H. Leverton S. Marion Tucker 
Alexander Wyckoff 











A co-operative membership organization. 


News of New Plays; Information Service; Publications; News 
Letters; Personnel Register; Local and National Conferences; 
Exhibitions. 


Membership is open to theatre organizations of all kinds and 
to schools, groups and individuals interested in the theatre. 
For full information as to classes of membership, services, 
rates, etc., write to Rosamond Gilder, Editorial Secretary. 


THE NATIONAL THEATRE CONFERENCE, 119 West 57th Street, New York 





When writing to advertisers 


please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
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NATIONAL LITTLE 





ALABAMA 


ILLINOIS (cont’d) 





MASSACHUSETTS 





THE COLLEGE THEATRE 
Alabama College 
Montevallo, Alabama 


Director—Walter H. Trumbauer 





ARIZONA 





ARIZONA PLAYMAKERS 
Flagstaff, Arizona 


Director—Klonda Lynn 





CALIFORNIA 





University of California 
LITTLE THEATRE 
Berkeley, California 


Director—Edwin Duerr 





MILLS COLLEGE 
DRAMA ASSOCIATION 
Mills College, California 


Director—Marian L. Stebbins 
Technical Directors—L. Louise Stephens 


Ruth Boye Hobdy 





THE DRAMA BRANCH 
Community Arts Association 
Santa Barbara, California 


Director—Paul H. Whitney 
Technical Director—Lucien Stark 





PACIFIC LITTLE THEATRE 
College of the Pacific 
Stockton, California 


Director—De Marcus Brown 
Business Manager—Arthur Farey 





COLORADO 





UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


DRAMATICS 


Department of English Literature 


Boulder, Colorado 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
THEATRE 
Evanston, Illinois 
Director—Garrett H. Leverton 


Winifred Ward, Hubert Heffner, Lee Mitchell, 
Theodore Fuchs, John Baird, Berneice Prisk 


GLOUCESTER SCHOOL 
OF THE LITTLE THEATRE 


Gloucester, Mass. 


Directors—Florence Evans 
Florence Cunningham 





THE KNOX THEATRE 
Knox College 
Galesburg, Illinois 


Director—Paul A. Foley 


BARNSWALLOWS ASSOCIATION 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 


President—Jeanette Sayre 
Business Manager—Elizabeth Creamer 





COMMUNITY PLAYERS 
La Grange, Illinois 


Director—Miriam Lewis 
Technical Director—Barton Webster 





IOWA 


MICHIGAN 


PLAY PRODUCTION 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Director—Valentine B. Windt 








COMMUNITY PLAYERS 
of Cedar Rapids, lowa 


President—Arthur Poe 
Director—Albert McCleery 





Grinnell College 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


Grinnell, lowa 


Director—Sara Sherman Pryor 





CORNELL COLLEGE PLAYERS 


Mount Vernon, lowa 


Director—Albert Franklin Johnson 





KANSAS 





THE WASHBURN PLAYERS 
of Washburn College 
Topeka, Kansas 


Director—Earl C. Seigfred 








CONNECTICUT 


LOUISIANA 


MONTANA 





MONTANA MASQUERS 
State University 
Missoula, Montana 


Director—Barnard Hewitt 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MASK AND DAGGER 
The University of New Hampshire 


Durham, New Hampshire 





Director—W. G. Hennessy 





THE DARTMOUTH PLAYERS 


Hanover, New Hampshire 


Director—Warner Bentley 
Technical Director—Henry B. Williams 





THE NEW LONDON PLAYERS 
New London, New Hampshire 





~~: 








July 12-Aug. 25 


Director—Josephine E. Holmes 
Business Manager—Calvin Sargent 





THE BIRMINGHAM PLAYERS 


Old Greenwich, Conn. 


Director—John McGee 


THE LITTLE THEATRE 
OF SHREVEPORT 


Shreveport, Louisiana 


Director—Talbot Pearson 


OUR PLAYHOUSE 
Peterboro, New Hampshire 


Director—Emile Beliveau 
Manager—Edith Bond Stearns 





ILLINOIS 


MARYLAND 


NEW MEXICO : 








LAETARE PLAYERS 
Mundelein College 
Chicago's College for Women 


Inquiries: 6363 Sheridan Road 





THE MARIONETTE PLAYERS 
Hood College 
Frederick, Maryland 


Director—Rhoda Rammelkamp 





KOSHARES 
Delightmakers of New Mexico 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


Director—Lester Raines 


ne peeves 
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WASHINGTON 


THE CORNISH PLAYERS 
Seattle, Washington 





Directors—Alexander Koiransky 
Ellen Van Volkenburg 
Marionette Director—lrene Phillips 





SEATTLE REPERTORY PLAYHOUSE 
Civic theatre of Seattle 
Seattle, Washington 


Director—Florence Bean James 
Technical Director—Burton W. James 





WEST VIRGINIA 
THE NATIONAL THESPIANS 
(National Dramatic Honor Society 
for High Schools} 
Box 347, Fairmont, W. Va. 





National Secretary-Treasurer—Ernest Bavely 
CANADA 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


SCHOOL OF THE DRAMA 
(Aug. 1-28) 








Banff, Alberta 


Staff—Elizabeth Haynes, Roy Mitchell, Jocelyn 
Mitchell, Theodore Cohen, Mary Ferguson. Address: 
E. A. Corbett, University of Alberta, Edmonton. 






























































PERSONNEL 
REGISTER 


sponsored by 

NATIONAL 
THEATRE 
CONFERENCE 


This column is open, on payment of a specified 
fee, to any director, technician or designer desir- 














ing a staff position in a Little Theatre, college or 
school dramatic department, who has first se- 
cured the sponsorship of a member of the Coun- 
cil. It is also available to Little Theatres or edu- 
cational organizations of standing that wish to 
fill vacancies in their staffs. For further informa- 
tion write to National Theatre Conference, 119 
West 57th Street, New York City. 


STAFF WORKERS WANTED 


HB University will receive applications from per- 
sons with proper qualifications as Part-time As- 
sistants in the following: In design, with talent 
and fundamental training in art; in stage light- 
ing, with background in physics and in engineer- 
ing; in directing, with college degree and ex- 
perience. (Part-time assistants will have the priv- 
ilege of graduate study in a limited schedule of 
courses.) Box 10, N. T. C.* 


STAFF POSITIONS WANTED 


Wi Technical Director. Trained at Carnegie Tech. 
Can design, paint settings artistically, econom- 
ically; instruct in these arts. Experience: College, 
Little Theatre, Professional fields. References 
from outstanding directors. Box 12, N. T. C.* 

















WB Experienced Director and Teacher. Profes- 
s'onal and University Theatre Background—Act- 
ing, Directing, Technical Directing. Also Uni- 
versity Teaching Experience. Speech and Dra- 
matics. Two Years Post-Graduate at Yale. 

Box 14, N. T. C.* 


WB Experienced Director and Technician. Grad- 





uate of Yale. Woman Experienced in Working 
with College, High School, and Town Theatre 
Groups. Can Handle All Details of Production. 

Box 15, N. T. C.* 





MB Experienced stage technician. Young man 
trained at Univ. of Illinois. Especially interested 
in scenery, lighting, etc., but qualified to direct 
or teach small group if desired. Box 19, N. T. C.* 





4 
‘|| THEATRE DIRECTORY 
_ 
— <ew YORK OREGON (cont'd) 
THE STUDIO THE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
THEATRE PLAYERS University of Oregon 
Buffalo, N. Y. Eugene, Oregon 
a Moor Fedalost Dasomeatteoses Ws tutineen 
DN THE PENNSYLVANIA 
IVERSITY 
OS ee MARIONETTES 
hese Mow York Hand Carved Figures 
Director—A. M. Drummond Fiourtown, Pa. 
aie Assistant Director—W. H. Stainton (Outside Philadelphia) 
_ THE KING-COIT CHILDREN'S Elizabeth & Frank Haines 
THEATRE and SCHOOL 
135 E. 40th Street, New York ALLEGHENY PLAYSHOP 
ogee Drama Dept.—Allegheny College 
a Sectr Con Meadville, Pennsylvania 
Director—Alice Huntington Spalding 
Assistant Director—W. John Hulburt 
a SKIDMORE COLLEGE SOUTH DAKOTA 
Saratoga Springs, New York UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
Vermillion, S. D. 
Syracuse University Directors—C. E. Lyon 
DRAMATIC ACTIVITIES Everett M. Schreck 
~ oe Syracuse, N. Y. TENNESSEE 
Director—Sawyer Falk The Bob Jones College 
shire eeete CAROLINA CLASSIC PLAYERS 
THE PLAY-LIKERS Cleveland, Tennessee 
of ' 
— Se College Director—Bob Jones, Jr. 
Greensboro, N. C. TEXAS 
RS Director—Professor W. R. Taylor 
va > LITTLE THEATRE OF DALLAS 
Dallas, Texas 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
. Cleveland, Ohio Director—Charles H. Meredith 
ERS Director—Barclay Leathem UTAH 
ws: UTAH STATE 
THE CIVIC THEATRE OF LITTLE THEATRE 
ALLIED ARTS Utah 
The Children's Civic Theatre Lagan. ‘ . “ 
—e i i Managing Director—Wallace oates 
Di —ptapthten ecag ene it ane D. Porter 
- gg a Dina Rees Evans VERMONT 
| | THE WESLEYAN PLAYERS BENNINGTON THEATRE GUILD 
sad a — Bennington College 
d i 
ee C ae Bennington, Vermont 
_ [Pirector—R. C. Hunter 
| ‘Associate Director—Hortense Moore Director—Jane Q. Ogborn 
OREGON 
xico SOUTHERN OREGON Middlebury College 
. NORMAL SCHOOL DRAMATIC ACTIVITIES 
Department of Drama Middlebury, Vermont 
— 








Ashland, Oregon 
Picton Angu L. Bowmer 


Director—V. Spencer Goodreds 








*N. T. C. National Theatre Conference, 119 West 
57th St., New York City. Rate: $6.00 per half inch. 
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FOCUS! No) 
ADJUSTMENT 


~ FRAMING SHUTTER 
@ VERTICAL 


These Pa 
KLIEGLIGHTS 


offer many remarkable 
ADVANTAGES 


PoT-and-FLoop light projectors that are 

entirely different from anything you have 
ever seen . . . radically new in principle and 
design. Give very brilliant, absolutely uni- 
form field illumination, with decidedly greater 
light output efficiency than formerly accepted 
standard units . . . together with a range, 
variety, and simplicity of spot-and-flood con- 
trols that heretofore have never been pro- 
vided. Amazing improvements, perfected 
after several years of research and practical 
tests. For instance: 


BEAM CONTROL: shape of light beam can be in- 
stantly adjusted to any desired pattern—round, 
square, rectangular, triangular, semi-circular, etc. 
of innumerable dimensions, and from pin-point to 
full lens opening, by arrangement of iris and fram- 
ing shutters. 


VARIABLE INTENSITY: light intensity may be varied 
by simple adjustment of lens system without 
affecting uniformity of distribution, and without 
the necessity of using a dimmer 


EXCEPTIONAL RANGE: 
up to 250 feet, at any aperture from a pin-point 
spot toa wide flood, from any location either on the 
stage or in the auditorium. 


EASILY OPERATED: simplicity itself, no focusing— 
lamp is pre-set, always in correct position, and 
shutter controls are conveniently arranged. Unit is 
perfectly balanced, flexibly mounted, swings freely 
in any direction. 


SAVES CURRENT: uses a 1000-, 1500-, or 2000-watt 
bipost base-up-burning biplane filament lamp . . . 
and gives several times more light than 70 ampere 
(7000-watt) arc lamps in general use. 

BETTER COLORS: purity and brilliancy of color 
lighting with these units is remarkable, and very 
effective. 

ANY CIRCUIT: operates equally well on either alter- 
nating or direct current, standard voltages—and 
does not require constant attendance. 


can be used at any distance 


Brief description—lamp is supported in a prefocused 
position, within an ellipsoidal rhodium metal reflector, 
which directs all the light rays through a lens system 
after passing an arrangement of adjustable shutters 
which shape the beam to any desired form. The ele- 
ments are enclosed in a suitable housing perfectly ven- 
tilated to insure cool operation and prolong the life of 
the lamp. Slide grooves on front receive standard color 
frames. Snap switch in rear casing controls the service 
line. The unit is flexibly mounted on a telescopic 
pedestal stand fitted with roller casters—or other op- 
tional mountings. 


You will be surprised at their wonderful performance 
and exceptional effiiciency—their applications are un- 
limited—little theatres will find them especially desir- 
able for booth or front lights, ceiling and balcony 
spots, as well as for proscenium and stage use. 


Full information furnished on request — 
together with copy of our latest anes: 


KLIEGL BROS © 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING Co., Inc. 


32! West 5Oth Srreet 
NEW YORK,NY. 














107 West 46th St. 


@ OSCAR F. BERNNER 
WIGMAKER - MAKEUP 
Wigs and Beards rented 





Special prices for productions. 
Extra large stock of wigs. 


Pageants, Colleges and High 
Schools a specialty. 


Price list mailed free for 
Grease paint, powders, rouges, 
etc. 


New York, N. Y. 











LIGHTING 


Complete lighting equipment 
for theatrical productions 


SpeciAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
REQUIREMENTS OF COLLEGES 
AND LitTLE THEATRES 


Complete catalogue free on request 
to directors and technicians 


DISPLAY STAGE 


LIGHTING CO. 
442 West 45th Street New York 
Established in 1917 











NEW YORK 
STUDIOS 





SCENERY 


DRAPERIES 


BUILDING 





ALL DEPARTMENTS IN 
OUR OWN BUILDING 


TRAVELLERS AND 
STAGE HARDWARE 


RENTALS 


THE New York Srwupios 
328 West 39th Street 
New York City 














Theatrical 
FABRICS 


FOR 
TRIBUTARY THEATRE 
STAGE CURTAINS 
SCENERY - DRAPERIES 
COSTUME FABRICS 


Send list of your requirements for our proposal 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF FABRIC REVUE 


MAHARAM 


FABRIC eg 


New York 07 West 48th St. 
oy we East Lake = || BROOKS 260 W. 4ist St, N. Y. 











Costume your show the same as 
Broadway managers do. Brooks 
Costumes are used in practically 
every New York production. These 
same costumes are available for 
your use. World’s largest and most 
beautiful collection to choose from. 
Send list of requirements for our 
proposal. 























CENERY rent 


For All Operas and Plays 





Modern Methods in producing 
illustrated, 


Settings for Aida, Trovatore, Lucia, Car- 
men, Faust, Rigoletto, Martha 
and Hundreds of Others including all of 
the G. & S. 


etc., etc. 


Traviata, 


Operas, Herbert’s, Sousa’s, 


Address plainly: 
AMELIA GRAIN, PHILADELPHIA 


























I-WEISS & SONS 


Inc. 
Makers of 
Curtains 
Draperies 


Scenery 
Rigging 


445 West 45th St., New York 








— 
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School and Studio Directory continued 











Frances 
ROBINSON- 
DUFF 


“‘America’s most eminent 
dramatic coach”’—DAVID BELASCO 


RAINING in all branches of dra- 
matic art, including motion pictures 
and radio. Professionals coached for 
improving technique. Special instruc- 
tion for teachers, public speakers. 
TEACHER OF 
KATHARINE HEPBURN 
HELEN HAYES JANE WYATT 
CAROL STONE OSGOOD PERKINS 
And many other stage celebrities 
SPECIAL SUMMER COURSES NOW 
Write for Literature 
235 East 62nd Street, New York, N.Y. 
RHinelander 4-7900 


INA CLAIRE 























ae 
MARI ty 
OoUSP As NS KAYA 
SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
of 
Private and class lessons 
for actors and singers. 
Technique of acting, 
coaching for parts, dic- 
tion, body expression. 
Fall term begins October Ist 
Write for appointment: 


Frances Deitz, Business Manager 


27 West 67th Street New York, N. Y. 
ANI SA SER ER ARR EL LR AMEE 


The Neighborhood 
Playhouse 
Studios 








Course in 
Arts of the Theatre 


A full-time course for talented 
young men and women, estab- 
lished in 1928, based on the expe- 
rience of the Neighborhood Play- 
house in its eighteen years of ex- 
perimental productions. 
Irene Lewisohn 


DIRECTORS § Rita Wallach Morgenthau 
Alice McCoy 


SEASON OCTOBER-MAY 1934-35 





CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
441 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. EL 5-1870 § 























THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO ' THEATRE 


A COURSE IN ACTING 
Stage Training 
Speaking Voice 

Diction 

Day and Evening Classes. 

All students act each week. 

Teacher of Alice Brady, 

Clark Gable and others 

prominent in the theatre. Work 

sponsored by Eva Le Gallienne. 
Fall Session—Oct. 8 
Write for Catalogue 


310 West 73rd St., New York 
at Riverside Drive 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-3345 




















MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
For 50 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training 

PREPARES FOR ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 
FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER 26 


Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 


ROOM 152-G 
CARNEGIE HALL, 











NEW YORK CITY 

















CHOICE SCHOOLS | 


HERE are a large num- 
ber of institutions offer- 
ing professional and literary 
instruction in the arts of the 
theatre. Many of these can 


be heartily recommended. 


The schools advertised in 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY are 
known to offer’ splendid 
training and to be reliable in 
every way. Please identify 
yourself as a reader of 
THEATRE Arts when writing 
these schools as special at- 
tention is given such in- 
quiries. 

Students interested in Fall 
enrollment should make their 
plans now. Descriptive liter- 
ature is available from most 
of the schools. Write to them 


for full details. 























A CELEBRATED ACTRESS SAYS: 


“Bring Something to the theatre . . .“” 


Individual Training Develops 
Sound Acting Technique 


Rehearsal Groups with Public 
Performances Provide 
Stage Practice 


CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER says: 

“The excellent work of your students 
proves that your teaching is thorough, intel- 
ligent and inspired”. 


FANNY BRADSHAW 
Theatre Studio 

136 East 67th Street, New York 

REgent 4-3226 Re-Opens October Ist 

PE cE F 











FEAGIN SCHOOL 
OF 
DRAMATIC ART 


Acting, Directing, Teaching, — 
Stage, Musical Comedy, Talking 
Pictures,—Radio Broadcasting,— 
Public Speaking, General Culture. 
Two Theatres; Complete 
Radio Equipment 
Separate Children's Department 
Fail Term—October 8th 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
Catalogue upon request 


Telephone: COlumbus 5-0926 
Room 420, 316 W. 57th St., New York City 

















Stage, Screen, Radio, Personal Development 


(llvie OF THE vor Theatre 


(40th Year) 


Graduates: Lee Tracy, Fred and Adele Astaire, 
Peggy Shannon, Una Merkel, Zita Johann, Mary 
Pickford, Alice Joyce, Etc. 


DRAMA, SPEECH, MUSICAL COMEDY, 
VOCAL and DANCE 


Stock Theatre training. . Public student 
appearances . . . a week in each play. . . . Pro- 
duced by professional directors under the direc- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Alviene. The course covers 
Stage—-Stock Theatre—-The Screen and Radio. 


Classes limited to 15 students 
necessitating early registration. 


For catalog 93 address 


Theodore Montaire, Sec’y 
66 West 85th St. New York City 











Under the direction of 


ELIZABETH T. GRIMBALL 


Teacher of. Helen Gahagan, Betty 
Starbuck, Cynthia Rogers and others. 


ACTING AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 
Individual training for the Stage, 
Radio and Talking Pictures. Day and 
Evening Classes. 
First Semester—Intensive, fundamental 
training in acting technique. 
Second Semester—Theatre practice; 
weekly performances. 
Apply now for entrance audition. 
Catalogue. 


139 West 56th Street 
New York City COlumbus 5-2445 
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School and Studio Directory (continued) 





DORIS CHARLES 
HUMPHREY WEIDMAN 


MODERN DANCE 
SUMMER COURSE 
August 6-August 24 
Fifteen class lessons 10 A.M. to | P.M. 
Daily Except Saturday. 


Fall Term begins Oct. 2nd 


Eight months’ course to June Ist 
REGISTER NOW 


Academy of Allied Arts 


Music, Drama, Dance, Painting, Sculpture 


349 W. 86th St., N.Y.C. SChuyler 4-1216 














THE SCHOOL OF 
AMERICAN BALLET 


Artistic Director 
GEORGES BALANCHINE 


Announces its reopening, 
in greatly enlarged studios, 
after August |5th, 1934 


Information by telephone may be had 
mornings between 11 and 12 o'clock 





Send for Brochure 
637 Madison Avenue New York 
Wickersham 2-7667 

















On an Island in the 
Seamer near LAH Cod 


JirP DEL LAH zich 
of the SPOKEN WORD 
and THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Oak Bluffs, Martha’s Vineyard Island 
23rd year 
Dramatic Art, Acting, Dancing, Stage 
Direction, Professional Stock Company 
playing nightly in our own Play House. 
Horseback Riding, Swimming, Boating. 
Winter School, Cleveland, Ohio 


\ For catalogue address } 
MR. PHIDELAII RICE 
Oak Bluffs Massachusetts 
X\ st 
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THE THEATRE 


ANNOUNCEMENT... 


@ To meet the demand for 
training in all branches of 
dramatic and theatrical work, 
the School of the Theatre of- 
fers a two-year course leading 
to diploma, giving practical 
and theoretical training in all 
essential subjeéts pertaining 
to the Drama. A foundation 
course for those intending to 
make the Theatre a career. 

A poft graduate year is also 
offered, open only to gradu- 
ates of dramatic schools. 
Work is carried on under ac- 
tual commercial conditions, 
theoretical knowledge is ap- 
plied to practical problems 
of the theatrical business. 

For those seeking training 
in the mechanical side of the 
Theatre, a technical course of 
15 months is offered. It em- 
braces all subjects except act- 
ing, and is intended to fit 
students for positions in any 
technical branch of the the- 
atrical operation. 


SUMMER SESSION . . . The 
six weeks’ Summer School 
Course is limited to directors, 
college graduates and teach- 
ers, in the belief thata mature 
group carefully selected will 
get more out of the work 
than would be the case if en- 
rollment were unrestricted. 


Write the General Manager 
for catalog and full detatis. 





Pasadena Community Playhouse Association 
33 So. El Molino Ave., PASADENA, CALIF. 


GILMOR BROWN Cuas. F. PRICKETT 
Supervising Director General Manager 





GLOUCESTER 
SCHOOL of the 


LITTLE THEATRE 
Rocky Neck 





Gloucester, Mass. 


15th Season 
2nd term: July 28—Aug. 25 


Acting ® Production 


and related courses 


Theatre Performances Weekly 
For Circular Address 


F. M. EVANS 
F. D. CUNNINGHAM | Directors 


GLOUCESTER, MAss. 














HELEN FORD STAFFORD 


Dramatic Director 
ACTORS’ FIRST STUDIO 
The Actors’ First Studio gives the professional 
player further opportunity of practice and ex- 
periment in the subtle processes of character 
creation entirely removed from the unavoid- 
able strain of the usual theatre rehearsals. 


e 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCES 
BARBIZON PLAZA THEATRE 


* 
Courses in acting technique, radio broadcast- 
ing and public speaking. 
Private instruction. Coaching in parts. 


° 
“I consider Helen Ford Stafford the most in- 
spiring teacher of acting I have ever known.” 
—Rachel Crothers. 
SEASON: OCTOBER - JUNE 


Tower Studio 3218 Barbizon Plaza 
Circle 7-7000 New York City 











THE CORNISH SCHOOL 
Seattle, Washington 


Drama 
Music 
Dance 
Eurythmies 
Painting 


Fall Term Opens 
September | Oth, 1934 











for Yourself 


TTRACTIONS current in New York, 
and a list of those which have 
closed after more than two weeks’ run. 
The opening and closing dates appear 
in parentheses after the title. The list- 
ing is complete through July 15. 


On the Boards 


MEN IN WHITE (Sept. 26-Aug. 4) Drama 
by Sidney Kingsley. Producers: Group 
Theatre, Harmon and Ullman. Directed 
by Lee Strasberg. Settings by Mordecai 
Gorelik. With J. Edward Bromberg and 
Alexander Kirkland. 

SAILOR, BEWARE! (Sept. 28 .) Comedy 
by Kenyon Nicholson and Charles 
Robinson. Producer: Courtney Burr, 
With Bruce Macfarlane, Edward Cra- 
ven and Audrey Christie. 

As THOUSANDS CHEER (Sept. 30——.) 
Musical satire by Moss Hart and Irving 
Berlin. Producer: Sam H. Harris. Set- 
tings by Albert Johnson. With Helen 
3roderick and Dorothy Stone. 

ROBERTA (Nov. 18 .) Musical comedy 
by Jerome Kern and Otto Harbach. 
Producer: Max Gordon. 

SHE Loves ME Not (Nov. 20———.) Comedy 
with songs, adapted from the Edward 
Hope novel by Howard Lindsay. Pro- 
ducers: Wiman and Weatherly. Set- 
tings by Raymond Sovey. 

Tospacco Roap (Dec. 4 .) Drama adap- 
ted from the Erskine Caldwell novel ny 
Jack Kirkland. Producer: Anthony 
Brown. With James Barton. 

No More Lapies (Scheduled to reopen 
Aug. 6) Comedy by A. E. Thomas. 
DopswortH (Reopens Aug. 20) Drama by 
Sidney Howard based on the Sinclair 
Lewis novel. Producer: Max Gordon. 
With Walter Huston and Fay Bainter. 
New Faces (March 15 .) Revue. Pro- 
ducer: Charles B. Dillingham. Directed 
by Elsie Janis and Leonard Sillman. 


ARE You Decent? (April 19——-.) Comedy. 
STEVEDORE (April 18- ) Drama by Paul 
Peters and George Sklar. 














Closed since May 15 


THE SHINING Hour (Feb. 13-May 26) 
Drama by Keith Winter. 

GILBERT AND SULLIVAN Repertory (April 
2-May 26) One-week revivals. 

Moor Born (April 3-May 26) Drama by 
Dan Totheroh. 
H, WILDERNESS! (Oct. 2-June 2) Comedy 
by Eugene O'Neill. 

CoME WHat May (May 15-June 2) Drama 
by Richard F. Flournoy. 

ZIPGFELD FOLuies (Jan. 4-June 9) Musical 
revue. 

Jig Saw (April 30-June 9) Comedy by 
Dawn Powell. 

Mary or ScoTLanp (Nov. 27-June 16) Po- 
etic drama by Maxwell Anderson. 

Caviar (June 7-23) Musical comedy. 


(Continued in Back Advertising Pages) 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 











